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Tak  Mak 
Does  It 
Again 

BY  MICHELLE  NOBLE 


Medical  researcher  Tak  Mak 
has  been  awarded  one  of  the 
most  prestigious  international  hon- 
ors in  medical  science. 

A professor  of  immunology  and 
medical  biophysics,  Mak  is  a joint 
winner  of  this  year’s  General  Motors 
Cancer  Research  Foundation  Sloan 
Prize  for  outstanding  basic  science 
contributions  to  cancer  research.  He 
shares  the  prize  with  Mark  Davis,  a 
professor  of  microbiology  and  im- 
munology at  Stanford  University. 

In  terms  of  prestige  and  recognition, 
the  Sloan  Prize  is  “second  only  to  the 
Nobel  Prize,”  said  Dr.  Richard  Miller, 
chair  of  medical  biophysics  at  U of  T. 
Mak  received  his  medal  and  share  of 
the  $100,000  prize  at  a ceremony  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  on  June  20. 

The  Sloan  Prize  is  the  latest  of 
many  awarded  to  Mak  in  recognition 
of  his  groundbreaking  discovery  of 
the  T-cell  receptor,  a key  component 
of  the  immune  system,  and  for  his 
development  and  use  of  genetically 
engineered  mice  to  understand  how 
the  immune  system  works. 

~ See  TAK  MAK:  Page  8 ~ 


Prepared  For  The  Voyage 


Natalie  Webb,  one  of  almost  9,000  students  who  graduated  from  U of  T this  spring,  took  the  day  off  work  June  18 for  her  convocation  ceremony.  The  new  BA 
then  returned  to  Algonquin  Park  and  her  job  as  food  services  manager  for  a company  that  arranges  canoe  trips  for  visitors.  One  of  her  greatest 
interests  is  politics,  a topic  she  had  a chance  to  discuss  with  former  NDP  leader  Bob  Rae.  Please  see  page  5. 


Days  off,  Pay  Cut 


BY  ALFRED  HOLDEN 

Administrative  staff  members 

will  receive  three  additional  days 
off  annually  in  exchange  for  a salary 
reduction  of  1.25  per  cent  beginning 
in  July. 

The  package,  approved  by 
Business  Board  at  its  June  20  meet- 
ing, means  that  staff  will  receive 
Dec.  23,  Jan.  2 and  Jan.  3 as  days  off 
in  1996-97.  A staff  member  earning 
$42,000  a year  will  see  a reduction  of 
$43.75  a month. 

The  reduction  in  after-tax  pay  will 
be  approximately  the  same  as  the 
first  installment  of  the  provincial’s 
government’s  tax  reduction,  so  that 
actual  pay  will  remain  more  or  less 
constant. 

The  cost  to  the  university  of  ben- 
efits may  also  be  reduced  by  up  to 
one-half  of  one  per  cent.  The  final 
decision  concerning  a reduction  in 
benefits  awaits  a final  determination 
of  salary  and  benefits  for  other  em- 
ployee groups,  including  faculty 
members. 

The  salary  and  benefits  reduction 
is  expected  to  save  the  university 
about  $1.7  million  this  year  alone. 

President  Robert  Prichard  told  the 
board  that  the  reduction  will  ensure 
that  the  sacrifices  required  by  the 
province’s  decision  to  reduce  grants 


to  U of  T by  $54  million  will  be 
shared  equitably  by  employees  and 
students.  The  cost-cutting  measures 
will  also  help  to  preserve  jobs  as  the 
university  struggles  to  cope  with  the 
largest  loss  of  provincial  revenue  in  its 
history.  “This  exchange  of  three  paid 
holidays  for  the  1.25  percent  salary 
reduction  will  save  a significant  num- 
ber of  administrative  staff  jobs,”  the 
president  said. 

UTSA  president  Mel  Martin  ex- 
pressed disappointment  at  the  board’s 
decision.  “I’m  very  concerned  it  [the 
pay  cut]  will  do  great  damage  to  staff 
morale  and  to  loyalty,”  he  said. 

In  response  to  a question  from  a 
board  member  Professor  Michael 
Finlayson,  vice-president  (human  re- 
sources), said  that  at  the  start  of  ne- 
gotiations the  university  requested  a 
three  per  cent  salary  reduction  but  set- 
tled for  a 1.25  per  cent  reduction  and 
one-year  suspension  of  the  merit  pay 
program.  U of  T bargained  in  good 
faith  with  the  University  of  Toronto 
Staff  Association,  Finlayson  said. 

When  negotiations  between  the 
staff  association  and  the  administra- 
tion ended  without  an  agreement, 
the  administration  proposed  a set- 
tlement to  Business  Board,  according 
to  the  procedure  stipulated  in  the 
framework  agreement  between  the 
university  and  UTSA. 


Recruitment  Efforts 
Impress  Students 


BY  BRUCE  ROLSTON 

High  school  student  Julian 
Dunn  says  it  was  reputation 
and  aggressive  recruitment  that  con- 
vinced him  to  attend  the  University 
of  Toronto  this  fall. 

Dunn,  from  Mackenzie  High 
School  in  Deep  River,  Ont.,  is  one  of 
an  estimated  7,000  students  expect- 
ed to  accept  the  offer  of  admission 
from  U of  T he  recently  received. 
The  engineer-to-be  said  U of  T’s 
reputation  in  his  chosen  field  helped, 
but  what  really  impressed  him  was 
the  eagerness  with  which  the  uni- 
versity is  approaching  potential 
undergraduates.  Of  the  schools  he 
visited  over  his  March  break,  U of  T 
had  the  hardest  sell,  he  said. 

“At  U of  T everybody  seemed 
friendly  and  eager  to  show  me  around 
their  campus,”  he  said.  “I  don’t  want 
to  name  names  but  a lot  of  the 
schools  I visited  had  the  opportuni- 
ty to  do  that,  but  didn’t.” 

Dunn  is  part  of  an  undergraduate 
crop  that  is  shaping  up  as  one  of  the 
most  promising  in  years,  according  to 
admissions  head  Karel  Swift.  Of  the 
offers  of  admission  mailed  out  last 


week,  319  went  to  students  with  A+ 
high  school  averages.  Nearly  1,200  of 
the  students  the  university  is  pursu- 
ing had  final  grades  of  at  least  92 
per  cent,  a 19  per  cent  increase  over 
last  year’s  figure.. 

Swift  is  particularly  proud  of  this 
year’s  cut-off  mark  for  scholarship 
offers.  Every  student  offered  one  of 
the  $3,000  U of  T Scholar  Awards 
had  at  least  a 95.5  per  cent  average, 
she  said.  “A  cynical  person  might  say 
that  is  further  evidence  of  grade  in- 
flation. I don’t  think  it  is.” 

Overall  the  number  of  students 
seeking  to  attend  U of  T is  up,  reach- 
ing levels  last  seen  in  1993  before 
the  onset  of  rapid  provincial  tuition 
increases.  Provincial  data  show  that 
22,173  high  school  students  applied 
to  U of  T this  spring,  up  14  per  cent 
from  the  year  before.  Applications 
from  students  at  other  universities 
and  colleges  are  also  up  significantly. 

Swift  attributed  the  increase  in  part 
to  U of  T’s  improved  reputation 
among  high  school  students.  And 
being  named  the  top  big  Canadian 
university  two  years  in  a row  in  the 
Maclean ’s  annual  university  issue  def- 
initely hasn’t  hurt,  she  said. 


“In  admissions  success  builds  on  it- 
self. Peer  influence  has  a lot  to  do 
with  student  decisions.  This  is  all 
speculative  but  Maclean's  certainly 
does  have  an  influence.  When  I talk 
to  parents  and  students  they  will 
admit  it  had  something  to  do  with 

~ See  RECRUITMENT:  Page  8 ~ 


U of  T Day 
Rescheduled 

The  University  of  Toronto’s 

annual  open  house  has  been 
re-scheduled  to  Saturday,  Oct.  19, 
1996.  The  event  was  originally 
planned  for  Oct.  26  but  that  is  also 
the  day  of  a city-wide  labor  disrup- 
tion planned  by  the  Ontario 
Federation  of  Labour. 

Although  the  OFL  has  declared  a 
labor  truce  in  order  to  host  the 
Breeders’  Cup  race  at  the  Ontario 
Jockey  Club  on  Oct.  26,  the  idea  is 
still  to  temporarily  shut  down  the  city 
of  Toronto  — an  event  that  could 
affect  participation  at  U of  T Day. 


Awards  <&  Honours 


Faculty  of  Arts  & Science 

Colin  Campbell,  a senior  tutor  in  the  department  of 
fine  art,  has  been  named  winner  of  the  1996  Bell  Canada 
Award  for  outstanding  achievement  in  video  art.  The  $10,000 
prize  is  awarded  annually  for  exceptional  contribution  by  a 
video  artist  or  artists  to  the  advancement  of  video  art  in  Canada 
and  to  the  development  of  video  languages  and  practices. 

Professor  Sajeev  John  of  physics  is  the  recipient  of  the 
first  $100,000  McLean  Award  made  in  support  of  outstanding 
basic  research  at  U of  T in  the  fields  of  engineering  sciences, 
physics,  chemistry,  computer  science,  mathematics  and  the 
theory  and  methods  of  statistics.  The  annual  award  was  estab- 
lished by  a gift  from  William  McLean,  a 1938  graduate  of 
chemical  engineering,  to  provide  extraordinary  support  to  an  out- 
standing researcher  relatively  early  in  his  or  her  career. 

Centre  for  Industrial  Relations 

The  Centre  for  Industrial  Relations  has  received 
this  year’s  Gerard  Dion  award  conferred  by  the  Canadian 
Industrial  Relations  Association.  The  award  recognizes 


outstanding  contributions  to  the  advancement  of  the  field  of  in- 
dustrial relations  in  Canada  and  is  usually  presented  to  indi- 
viduals; however,  according  to  a letter  written  to  the  centre’s  di- 
rector the  nominating  committee  felt  that  it  was  time  to 
recognize  the  singular  contribution  to  the  field  made  by  U of  T” s 
PhD  program  industrial  relations. 

Massey  College 

Annie  Cheng,  a broadcast  journalist  in  Hong  Kong, 
is  the  first  recipient  of  the  university’s  new  Sing  Tao  Journalism 
Fellowship  and  will  be  based  at  Massey  College  with  the  jour- 
nalists who  have  received  Southam,  Gordon  N.  Fisher  and 
Korea  Press  Centre  fellowships.  The  Sing  Tao  Fellowship  has 
been  created  to  foster  understanding  and  strengthen  links  be- 
tween Canada  and  Asia. 


Faculty  of  Medicine 

Professor  Peter  Adamson  of  otolaryngology  was 
awarded  the  F.  Mark  Rafaty  Award  by  the  American  Academy 
of  Facial  Plastic  and  Reconstructive  Surgery  for  his  lifetime  con- 


tribution to  facial  plastic  surgery.  In  September  he  will  be- 
come president  of  the  academy,  the  first  Canadian  to  be  so  rec- 
ognized. 

Professor  Emeritus  Fraser  Mustard  of  pathology 
received  an  honorary  doctor  of  science  degree  from  York 
University  at  convocation  ceremonies  June  1 1 . Founding  pres- 
ident of  the  Canadian  Institute  for  Advanced  Research,  Mustard 
was  cited  for  his  contributions  to  interdisciplinary  studies  and 
innovative  scholarship  between  industries  and  universities. 

Faculty  of  Pharmacy 

Professor  David  Hampson  of  Faculty  of  Pharmacy 
received  the  Upjohn-AFPC  New  Investigator  Research  Award 
of  the  Association  of  Faculties  of  Pharmacy  of  Canada  at  its  an- 
nual meeting  last  month.  The  award  is  given  in  recognition  of 
outstanding  research  achievements  and  contributions  by  a ju- 
nior faculty  member  which  includes  the  supervision  of  gradu- 
ate students.  Professor  Peter  O’Brien  received  the  McNeil 
Award,  given  to  a faculty  member  who  is  active  in  graduate  ed- 
ucation and  is  exerting  a broad  influence  on  pharmaceutical  re- 
search at  the  national  and  international  level. 


In  Brief 


Staff  association  elects  new  executive 

The  U of  T Staff  Association  has  elected  a new  executive 
council  for  1996-97.  The  officers  are  Mel  Martin  of  the  Ontario  Tobacco 
Research  Unit  in  the  Centre  for  Health  Promotion  (president),  Robin 
Breon  of  museum  studies  (vice-president,  salary  and  benefits),  Paul 
Carson  of  athletics  and  recreation  (chair  of  UTSA  board),  Felicia  Refe 
of  the  treasury  department  (treasurer),  Melba  Remedios  of  physical  and 
health  education  (vice-president,  policy),  Fiona  Sanders  of  post-gradu- 
ate medical  education  (vice-president,  grievances)  and  David  Zutautas 
of  admissions  and  awards  (vice-president,  external). 


McConica  named  president  of  PIMS 

Rev.  James  McConica,  former  president  of  University  of  St. 
Michael’s  College,  is  returning  to  U of  T to  become  president  of  the 
Pontifical  Institute  of  Mediaeval  Studies  for  a six-year  term  effective  July 
1.  He  replaces  Professor  Martin  Dimnick  who  has  served  as  president 
since  1990.  McConica  was  appointed  president  and  vice-chancellor  of 
St.  Michael’s  in  1984  and  left  the  position  in  1990  to  take  up  an  ap- 
pointment as  academic  dean  of  All  Souls  College,  Oxford,  where  he  was 
also  a research  fellow.  He  has  been  chair  of  the  editorial  board  of  the 
Collected.  Works  of  Erasmus  (University  of  Toronto  Press)  since  1975. 


MP  announces  grant  for  graduates 

A GRANT  of  $411,000  TO  THE  OFFICE  FOR  PARTNERSHIPS  FOR 
Advanced  Skills  to  ease  the  transition  from  school  to  workplace  for  30 
young  people  with  graduate-level  education  in  environmental  studies  was 
announced  late  last  month  by  Bill  Graham,  MP  for  Rosedale.  Graham 
said  to  a meeting  of  executive  heads  and  faculty  colleagues  of  the  Council 
of  Ontario  Universities,  with  which  OPAS  is  affiliated,  that  the  grant  will 
assist  qualified  young  people  to  gain  experience  in  working  with  mem- 
bers firms  of  the  Canadian  Council  for  Human  Resources  in  the 
Environmental  Industry.  The  eight-month  grant  is  being  provided  under 
the  youth  experience  component  of  the  federal  government’s  Youth 
Internship  Program. 


Diefenbaker  award  winner  to  teach  at  U of  T 

Dirk  Hoerder,  a professor  of  history  at  the  UniversitAt 
Bremer  in  Germany,  will  spend  the  1996-97  academic  year  at  U of  T as 
winner  of  the  1996  John  G.  Diefenbaker  Award.  Hoerder,  who  specializes 
in  the  social  history  of  North  America,  migration  history  and  studies  of 
acculturation,  was  nominated  by  the  R.F.  Harney  Professorship  in 
Ethnic,  Immigration  and  Pluralism  Studies  and  the  Department  of 
History  at  U of  T.  Under  the  terms  of  the  award  he  will  spend  up  to  a 
year  in  Canada  and  will  conduct  research,  teach  and  give  lectures. 


Forward  Was  Phenomenal  Teacher 


Professor  Emerita  Dorothy 
F.  Forward  of  botany  died  at 
her  Toronto  home  April  30.  She 
was  93  years  old. 

Born  in  Iroquois,  Ont.,  Forward 
was  educated  at  the  University  of 
Toronto  where  she  earned  a BA  in 
biology  in  1926  and  a PhD  in  plant 
pathology  in  1931.  After  completing 
a second  PhD  in  plant  physiology  at 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  she 
returned  to  U of  T in  1934  to  teach 
in  the  botany  department. 

One  of  the  people  she  taught  was 
Johan  Hellebust,  now  a professor  in 
botany.  “She  supervised  my  mas- 
ter’s thesis,”  Hellebust  recalled.  “She 
was  a phenomenal  teacher,  very 
knowledgeable  in  many  things  and 
certainly  a very  wise  woman.” 
Forward  trained  large  numbers  of 


undergraduate  and  graduate  students 
in  courses  ranging  from  general 
botany  and  microbiology  to  plant 
physiology  and  water  relations.  In  a 
career  marked  by  her  devotion  to 


the  advancement  of  plant  sciences 
through  teaching  and  research,  she 
also  made  great  contributions  to  the 
fields  of  metabolic  processes  of  plant 
respiration  and  to  the  environmen- 
tal and  endogenous  control  of 
growth  in  red  pine.  She  actively  sup- 
ported the  Canadian  Botanical 
Association  and  served  as  president 
of  the  Canadian  Society  of  Plant 
Physiologists,  which  gave  her  a 
Krotkov  Award  for  outstanding  con- 
tributions to  her  field  of  research 
and  to  the  society  itself. 

Forward  retired  from  the  univer- 
sity in  1971  but  kept  her  ties  with  the 
campus.  In  1976  she  made  another 
significant  contribution  to  the  botany 
department  when  she  published  The 
History  of  Botany  in  the  University  of 
Toronto. 


Future 

Tommorow ’s  bicycle  courier,  Centaur, 
was  the  most  futuristic  project  and 
one  of  two  winners  in  a May  1 7 com- 
petition, sponsored  by  Bell  Mobility 
for  third-year  students  in  the 
Department  of  Computer  Science. 
Among  the  judges  was  Ron 
Riesenbach  (left),  president  of 
Telepresence  Systems  Inc.,  listening 
here  to  the  explanations  of  Danny 
Papagiannis  and  Steven  Lam. 


Fact  Is... 


Alexander  Logan’s  study 

on  salt  and  blood  pressure 
(see  page  8)  was  widely  covered  by 
the  international  media. 

An  estimated  audience  of  more 
than  85  million  people  heard, 
watched  or  read  about  this  U of  T 
research  story. 
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The  View  the  Horse  Enjoyed 


Successful  drive  for  suicide  chair 

The  fundraising  committee  for  the  Arthur  Sommer  Rotenberg 
chair  in  suicide  studies  has  raised  $1  million  in  cash  and  future  pledges.  The 
chair,  to  be ‘located  in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  will  be  the  first  of  its  kind 
in  the  world.  It  will  receive  matching  funds  from  U of  T.  “The  need  for  this 
chair  has  poignantly  touched  many  people,”  says  Professor  Fred  Lowy,  chair 
of  the  fundraising  committee.  Lowy,  a former  dean  of  the  faculty  and  for- 
mer chair  of  psychiatry,  is  currently  rector  and  vice-chancellor  of  Concordia 
University.  The  search  for  the  chair  will  begin  shortly,  an  appointment  is 
expected  in  January  1997. 


GRADitude  campaign  nets  $300,000 

U OF  T GRADUATING  CLASSES  GAVE  a $300,000  THANK  YOU  TO  THEIR  ALMA 
mater  this  year.  Fund  raising  by  graduating  classes  has  become  a tradition 
since  the  first  GRADitude  campaign  in  1984  at  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science 
and  Engineering.  This  year’s  campaign  was  chaired  by  Lisa  Damiani  (BA 
1992,  MBA/LLB  1996),  who  supervised  the  fundraising  efforts  of  42 
student  representatives  in  26  faculties,  colleges  and  departments.  Students 
canvassed  their  peers  and  collected  funding  for  such  projects  as  bursaries, 
lighting,  greater  wheelchair  accessibility  on  campus,  athletic  equipment  and 
furniture  for  student  common  areas. 


A group  ofU  ofT  students,  staff  and  faculty  explored Jokers  Hill  in  the  township  of  King  north  of  Toronto  on  May  31. 
Members  of the  delegation  were  asked  to  consider  ways  their  divisions  might  use  the  pristine  860-acre  site,  donated  to 
the  university  by  Murray  Koffler.  He  received  the  visitors  personally,  telling  them  the  farm  was  named  after  a horse 
that  liked  to  gallop  to  the  highest  point  of the  property  and  gaze  out  at  the  countryside. 


$3  Million  Gift  for  Social  Work 

Country  s first  centre  for  gerontological  social  work  opened 


Senior  alumni  give  $20,000 

The  Senior  Alumni  Association  of  the  University  of  Toronto 
has  celebrated  its  20th  anniversary  by  donating  $20,000  to  the  university.  Ilmar 
Talvila  (BA  1951),  president  of  the  association,  presented  the  gift  to  Provost 
Adel  Sedra  May  9.  Funds  will  be  directed  towards  the  upcoming  U of  T cam- 
paign. The  group  raised  tjie  money  by  staging  events,  sponsoring  a lecture 
series  and  offering  fun  and  fitness  programs. 


Anonymity  and  immortality 

A DONOR,  WHO  WISHES  to  remain  anonymous,  has  presented  $20,000 
to  the  philosophy  department  to  endow  a lecture  on  immortality,  the  first 
of  which  will  be  held  in  1997-98,  The  donor,  along  with  several  friends,  in- 
tends to  contribute  additional  funding  to  attract  distinguished  speakers  from 
around  the  world. 


A $3  MILLION  GIFT  FROM 
philanthropists  Ben  and 
Hilda  Katz  will  allow  the  Faculty 
of  Social  Work  and  the  Baycrest 
Centre  for  Geriatric  Care  to  work 
together  to  improve  the  care  of 
older  adults.  The  establishment 
of  the  Ben  and  Hilda  Katz 
Centre  for  Gerontological  Social 
Work  at  Baycrest  was  announced 
May  31. 

The  centre  will  be  devoted  to 
research  as  well  as  education  and 
training  of  doctoral  and  post-doc- 
toral social  work  students. 
“Locating  it  at  Baycrest  enables  us 
to  apply  new  knowledge  directly 
to  client  care,”  said  Stephen 


Herbert,  Baycrest  president  and 
CEO. 

Professor  Wesley  Shera,  dean  of 
social  work,  noted  that  social  work 
professionals  play  a pivotal  role  in 
providing  the  services  required  by 
a growing  elderly  population.  “Our 
faculty  has  identified  gerontology 
as  one  of  the  five  core  themes  in 
social  work  education  and  research. 
We  are  very  excited  to  be  partners 
with  Baycrest  in  establishing  the 
first  centre  for  gerontological  social 
work  in  Canada,”  he  said. 

“We  chose  to  support  this  new 
centre  because  people  will  benefit 
from  it  now  and  over  time  the  re- 
search being  done  will  make  a 


significant  contribution  to  the 
practice  of  social  work,”  Ben  Katz  said. 

A joint  chair  in  gerontological 
social  work  was  also  announced. 
The  chair  will  provide  overall  lead- 
ership at  the  centre  and  work  to 
improve  the  quality  of  U of  T’s 
clinical  training  programs  for  stu- 
dents in  social  work  and  medicine. 
When  the  incumbent  is  named, 
specific  areas  of  research  will  be 
identified  but  themes  will  likely 
include  the  changing  nature  of 
family  support  systems,  evaluation 
of  clinical  treatments  and  such 
clinical  issues. as  how  to  support 
clients  and  their  families  coping 
with  loss. 


Reactor  Reviewed 


Professor  Heather  Munroe- 
Blum,  vice-president  (research 
and  international  relations),  has  es- 
tablished an  advisory  committee  to 
determine  the  future  of  the  univer- 
sity’s Slowpoke  reactor  facility. 

The  review,  says  Munroe-Blum  in 
a memorandum  to  the  president  and 
vice-presidents,  is  prompted  by  the 
fact  that  the  core  of  the  reactor  is  aging 
and  needs  replacing.  Over  the  past 
year  the  management  committee  of 
the  facility-^  located  in  the  Haultain 
Building  and  funded  equally  by  the 
Natural  Sciences  and  Engineering 
Research  Council  and  U of  T — has 
tried  in  vain  to  secure  funds  from 
NSERC  to  replace  the  core. 

Headed  by  Professor  Emeritus 
Gordon  Slemon  of  electrical  and 
computer  engineering,  the  commit- 
tee has  three  main  tasks:  to  investi- 
gate the  financial  and  academic  im- 
plications of  either  replacing  the  core 
or  shutting  down  the  reactor,  to  de- 
termine the  feasibility  of  continuing 
operating  the  facility  but  under  the 
administration  of  another  institu- 
tion or  company,  and  to  propose,  as 
a precaution,  a plan  for  the  facility’s 
discontinuation  that  would  include  a 
safe  and  cost-effective  strategy  for 
disposing  of  the  facility’s  radioactive 


fuel.  Slemon  said  his  group  will 
report  its  findings  to  Munroe-Blum 
in  October.  In  the  meantime,  he 
added,  he  welcomes  submissions 
from  the  campus  community  on 
Slowpoke’s  future. 

Opened  in  1971,  Slowpoke  was 
built  primarily  to  provide  neutron 
activation  analysis,  a process  that 
identifies  and  measures  trace  quan- 
tities of  many  elements  such  as  mer- 
cury and  arsenic  in  everything  from 
hair  and  bones  to  industrial  waste. 
Over  the  years  it  has  been  used  as  a 
teaching  and  research  tool  by  facul- 
ty members  and  hundreds  of  gradu- 
ate and  undergraduate  students  from 
various  university  departments.  The 
facility  is  also  used  by  affiliated  teach- 
ing hospitals,  government  agencies 
and  private  industry.  “The  facility  is 
recognized  worldwide  and  is  the 
most  successful  and  oldest  analytical 
facility  on  campus,”  said  Ron 
Hancock,  Slowpoke’s  director. 

A critical  reactor,  Slowpoke  is 
licensed  by  the  Atomic  Energy 
Control  Board  and  radiation  safety  is 
controlled  by  the  U of  T Radiation 
Protection  Authority.  The  reactor 
has  many  safety  features  built  into  its 
design  and  has  never  experienced  a 
serious  safety  problem,  Hancock  said. 


$20  Million  Set  Aside  for 
Adjustments,  Restructuring 


BY  SUZANNE  SOTO 

TO  HELP  SEVERAL  U OF  T UNITS 
restructure,  reduce  expenses  and 
achieve  other  long-range  plans, 
Academic  Board  has  endorsed  the 
allocation  of  over  $20  million  from 
various  academic,  administrative  and 
infrastructure  funds. 

If  approved  by  Governing  Council 
June  27,  the  allocations  will  pay  for 
a new  student  record  system,  up- 
grades to  the  university’s  computer 
network  and  the  costs  of  severance 
pay  and  early  retirement  packages 
arising  from  workforce  reductions. 
These  allotments  were  not  included 
in  the  university’s  1996-97  budget 
report  in  May  because  faculties  and 
departments  were  still  formulating 
long-term  plans  and  trying  to  deter- 
mine financial  needs. 

Professor  Roger  Beck,  who  chairs 
Planning  and  Budget  Committee 
which  reviewed  the  subsequent  plans 
and  funding  requests  from  faculties 
and  departments,  told  the  board 
June  6 the  proposed  expenditures 
would  minimize  damage  caused  by 


shrinking  budgets,  help  maintain  the 
best  service  possible  and  sharpen  the 
focus  of  divisions  as  they  try  to  real- 
ize their  goals  set  out  in  the  provost’s 
white  paper. 

However,  Beck  noted,  in  review- 
ing units’  plans  and  the  cuts  they 
outline,  the  committee  agreed  with 
the  administration  that  the  reduc- 
tions will  have  a negative  effect. 
“There  will  be  less  service  and  a 
shabbier  campus  and  it  would  be 
disingenuous  to  pretend  otherwise.” 
He  said  it  is  important  to  monitor 
the  process  to  ensure  quality  is 
maintained. 

An  initiative  that  will  definitely 
improve  current  service  is  the  new 
student  record  system,  the  board 
heard.  Dan  Lang,  vice-provost  and 
assistant  vice-president  (planning 
and  budget),  said  the  system,  receiv- 
ing $7  million  from  the  University 
Infrastructure  Investment  Fund,  will 
be  far  more  interactive  than  the  cur- 
rent 25-year-old  system.  Students 
will  be  able  to  gain  access  to  their 
records  to  determine,  for  example, 
the  fees,  grades  and  courses  needed 


to  graduate. 

Another  $1.75  million  from  this 
fund  will  upgrade  UTORnet,  in- 
creasing the  number  of  buildings  and 
units  connected  to  the  computer 
network  as  well  as  the  speed  of 
communications. 

Nearly  $3  million  from  the 
Administrative  Transitional  Fund 
will  largely  be  spent  to  cover  the  costs 
of  long-term  employee  reductions  in 
human  resources  and  administration, 
research  and  international  relations, 
the  chief  financial  officer’s  office  and 
development  and  university  relations. 

From  the  Academic  Priorities 
Fund,  about  a dozen  units  will  receive 
just  over  $3  million  for  additional 
space  and  renovations.  These  include 
the  addition  of  computer  labs  and 
faculty  offices  at  Woodsworth 
College  and  electronic  classrooms 
and  student  offices  at  the  School  of 
Physical  and  Health  Education. 
Almost  $800,000  from  the  fund  will 
be  directed  to  the  new  Administrative 
Management  Systems  for  such  things 
as  software  licences,  ongoing  training 
and  user  support. 
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Home  Post 

After  40 years  in  the  diplomatic  corps  Thomas  Delworth  starts  a new  assignment  as  head  of  Trinity  College 

By  Alfred  Holden 


.ieces  of  the  Berlin  Wall  were  every- 

where  and  nobody  could  quite  believe  it.  “I  didn’t 
dream  for  the  wildest  moment  that  the  change 
was  going  to  be  as  fast  and  dramatic  as  it  was,”  says 
Professor  Thomas  Delworth,  the  new  provost  of  Trinity 
College. 

Although  it  was  clear  to  Delworth  that  communism  was 
headed  for  collapse  all  over  Europe,  it  was  difficult  to  per- 
suade officials  who  had  spent  all  their  careers  in  Ottawa,  he 
remembers.  “It  was  not  easy  to  convince  people  that  this  time 
things  were  for  real,  that  there  were  big  changes  afoot.” 

It  was  during  the  heady  period  of  reunification  in  the  late 
1980s  and  the  fall  of  the  Soviet  Union  that  Delworth 
completed  his  term  as  Canada’s  ambassador  to  Germany, 
his  final  diplomatic  posting.  His  recollection  of  the  events 
are  personal  and  immediate,  and  today,  as  a professor  of. 
international  relations,  he  tries  to  give  students  the  bene- 
fit of  his  first-hand  experience. 

“One  cold  November  day  I was  watching  a little  old  lady 
at  the  wall,”  he  recalls.  “She  was  singing  quietly  to  her- 
self— she  had  the  kitchen  screwdriver  and  a hammer  and 
she  was  chipping  little  bits  of  concrete  away  from  the  wall, 
happy  as  a clam,  thinking  that  this  horrible  obscene 
thing  was  going  to  come  down  and  she  wanted  to  have 
a hand  in  it.” 

Delworth  joined  U of  T as  Claude  T.  Bissell  Visiting 
Professor  in  the  Centre  for  International  Studies  in  1 993 
after  40  years  in  the  foreign  service.  On  July  1 he  begins  a 
five-year  term  at  Trinity  College,  succeeding  Robert  Painter 
as  provost  and  vice-chancellor.  Bom  and  raised  in  Tore  mr 
educated  at  U of  T where  he  earned  a bachelor’s  and  a 
ter’s  degree,  Delworth,  67,  is  truly  returning  home. 

In  a sense  he  never  left.  “I  found  in  my  work  that  main- 
taining cloSe  linkages  to  academia  was  absolutely  essential  to  what 
I was  trying  to  do.  They  are  mutually  supportive,  the  university 
and  the  outside  world,  though  often  people  forget  and  look  at  uni- 
versities as  ivory  towers.”  The  links  were  vividly  demonstrated  from 
the  start  of  Delworth’s  career  which  began  in  1956  when  he  joined 
the  Department  of  External  Affairs,  a master’s  degree  in  mod- 
em history  fresh  in  hand.  The  next  year  John  Diefenbaker  and 
the  Progressive  Conservatives  swept  to  power  in  Ottawa  and 


Delworth  became  a junior  officer  under  the  new  foreign  affairs 
minister.  The  minister’s  name  was  Sidney  Earle  Smith.  He  had 
just  stepped  down  as  president  of  the  University  of  Toronto. 

Although  Delworth  has  lived  in  countries  all  over  the  world, 
he  maintains  it  was  his  university  years  that  expanded  his  world. 
They  were,  he  says,  “the  most  profound  intellectual  experience 
of  my  life.” 

Graduate  students  may  be  the  pride  of  a research  university 


but  in  Delworth’s  view  undergraduates  remain  their  heart 
and  soul.  He  believes  providing  an  excellent  undergradu- 
ate education  is  a university’s  most  critical  responsibility. 
“It  is  all  very  widening  in  your  outlook,”  he  says  recalling 
his  own  undergraduate  years  in  Victoria  College  where  he 
studied  in  the  honors  science  program  and  then  psychol- 
ogy. “I  think  [undergraduate  study]  is  where  you  have  a 
chance  to  develop  the  kind  of  intellectual  energy  that  a 
democracy  depends  on.” 

As  provost,  Delworth  will  need  all  his  administrative,  cer- 
emonial and  diplomatic  skills  and  is  reducing  his  teaching 
load  to  just  one  course  in  international  relations  — a sem- 
inar in  diplomacy.  A firm  believer  in  the  federated  college 
system  at  U of  T,  Delworth  says  that  without  the  colleges 
“we  would  be  a very  large  body  of  undifferentiated  students 
who  would  have  a great  deal  of  difficulty  establishing  an 
identity.”  In  his  view  the  future  of  the  colleges  depends  on 
the  upkeep  of  first-rate  facilities  and  programs  — available 
capital,  in  other  words.  Trinity’s  upcoming  capital  campaign, 
which  dovetails  with  U of  T s major  campaign,  will,  among 
other  things,  try  to  raise  funds  for  the  new  Peter  Munk 
Centre  in  the  Centre  for  International  Relations  to  be  be 
housed  in  the  renovated  Devonshire  House. 

Delworth  personally  funds  the  Provost  of  Trinity  College 
Award,  a study-abroad  scholarship  that  goes  to  a fourth- 
year  or  a master’s  degree  student  of  international  relations. 
By  matching  Delworth’s  funding  the  University  of  Bonn 
enables  two  U of  T students  to  study  in  Europe  at  the 
Transadantic  Summer  Academy.  This  year  the  winners  — 
fourth-year  students  Patricia  Pena  and  Michael  Doyle  — 
will  travel  in  July  and  meet  various  policy-makers,  includ- 
ing German  chancellor  Helmut  Kohl.  “I  think  it’s  very  im- 
portant that  senior  Canadian  students  should  get  an  op- 
portunity to  think  about  issues  not  only  in  the  classroom  but 
first-hand,”  says  Delworth. 

An  era  of  postings  in  Bonn,  Stockholm,  Budapest  and  Jakarta 
is  over.  The  ministers,  deputy  ministers  and  commissions  have 
been  advised.  International  conferences  have  been  chaired  and 
adjourned.  The  road  around  the  world  has  led  back  to  U ofT. 
And  like  other  travellers  Delworth  has  found  that  one  of  the 
great  things  about  going  away  is  coming  home  again. 


Knowledge  Media  Design  Institute 


University  of  Toronto 
Knowledge  Media  Design  Institute 

Announcement 

Effective  July  1 , 1 996  the  Knowledge  Media  Design  Institute  (KMDI)  will  be  established  in  the 
School  of  Graduate  Studies. 

Knowledge  media  design  is  the  human-centred  design  of  novel  systems, 
technologies,  artifacts,  and  documents  that  incorporate  new  media  based  on  interactive 
computer  and  communications  technology  and  that  can  dramatically  enhance  human 
creativity,  learning,  and  knowledge  building.  KMDI  is  a cross-disciplinary  research 
institute  which  focuses  on  designing,  developing,  using,  and  studying  novel  knowledge  media, 
on  applying  them  to  the  creation  and  dissemination  of  knowledge,  and  on  understanding  their 
implications  for  individuals,  for  organizations,  and  for  society. 

An  all-day,  off-campus  retreat  is  planned  on  Thursday,  August  29,  1996  to  discuss  research 
and  teaching  initiatives.  For  details  and  to  register  please  contact  Ann-Barbara  Graff  at 
graff@dgp.utoronto.ca  or  978-5184. 

To  subscribe  to  the  KMDI  listserve,  please  send  mail  to  kmdi-request@dgp.utorontb.ca  or  ma^ 
jordomo@explorer.dgp.toronto.edu.  Be  sure  to  leave  the  subject  line  blank  and  send  the 
following  message:  subscribe  kmdi  [your  email  address]. 
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Questions  about  Politics  ... 

Bob  Rae  has  tea  with  Natalie  Webb  and  tells  her  he  has  no  plans  to  tie  himself  to  a tree  again 

By  Karina  Dahlin 


hen  Natalie  Webb  was  asked  if  she  was  interested  in  conducting  an 
interview  with  former  premier  Bob  Rae,  she  jumped  at  the  chance. 

Webb,  who  received  her  BA  on  June  18,  was  an  outstanding  political  science 
student  and  audited  one  of  the  courses  Rae  gave  at  U of  T last  year.  Recommended  by  two 
members  of  the  political  science  department,  she  was  the  right  person  for  a Bulletin  student 
interview  in  which  a noteworthy  person  is  interviewed  by  a prominent  student,  who  in  turn 
is  profiled  by  the  paper. 

On  May  27  Webb  took  a day  off  from  her  summer  job  in  Algonquin  Park  to  meet  Rae  in  his 
downtown  law  office.  She  was  nervous  and  told  Rae  so  as  soon  as  they  met.  The  former  premier 
reassured  her  he  was  only  a “rejected  politician”  and  over  a cup  of  tea  their  conversation  began. 

Rae  joined  U of  T as  an  adjunct  professor  last  year  and  will  teach  two  courses  again  next  year, 
one  in  law  and  management  on  globalization  and  public  policy,  the  other,  Thinking  about  Politics, 
to  undergraduate  students  in  political  science. 

As  her  questions  show,  Webb  is  troubled  by  the  swing  to  the  right.  Born  and  raised  in 


Kincardine,  Ont.,  the  daughter  of  what  she  calls  a working-class  family,  she  has  paid  for  her  own 
education  and  graduated  this  month  with  a debt  of  some  $15,000.  Education,  social  policy  and 
health  care  are  all  of  interest  to  her  and  not  only  in  theory.  Throughout  her  university  career  she 
worked  at  various  jobs  and  never  lost  touch  with  the  world  outside  academe. 

Politics  has  always  fascinated  Webb  and  she  entered  university  wanting  to  be  prime  minis- 
ter of  Canada.  After  studying  politics,  however,  and  working  at  Queen’s  Park  for  one  year  as 
an  assistant  to  former  Liberal  leader  Lyn  McLeod,  she  concluded  that  the  job  as  leader  of  the 
country  is  not  for  her.  It  is  difficult  to  suspend  personal  convictions  and  toe  the  party  line  she 
discovered  two  years  ago  when  she  quit  her  job  at  Queen’s  Park  in  protest  over  the  Liberals’  po- 
sition on  same-sex  couples.  But  she  is  still  interested  in  current  affairs  and  although  she  plans 
to  become  a teacher,  she  may  also  seek  election  as  a small-town  municipal  politician  some  day. 

For  the  summer  she  is  working  as  food  services  manager  with  a company  that  organizes  canoe 
trips  in  Algonquin  Park.  Graduating  “made  my  parents  happy,”  she  said  before  returning  to  the 
wilderness,  while  interviewing  Rae  was  “exhilarating  and  nerve  wracking.” 


...  Student  Asks  What  Happened  in  Left  Field 


Natalie  Webb:  Recent  political  events, 
including  your  defeat  in  1995  and  the 
Conservative  party’s  sweep,  not  to  men- 
tion the  success  of  the  Reform  party,  in- 
dicate a continuing  shift  to  the  right. 

What  is  the  reason  for  this  shift? 

Bob  Rae:  I think  it’s  a reaction  to  a cou- 
ple of  things.  It’s  a reaction  to  the  fact  that 
living  standards  for  most  people  have  not 
really  improved  over  the  last  20  years  and 
we  have  not  focused  enough  attention  on 
that.  The  NDP  was  perceived  by  the  pub- 
lic to  be  preoccupied  with  other  issues 
and  I think  we  got  punished  for  that. 

People  care  about  their  taxes  and  jobs  and 
living  standards.  They  want  the  govern- 
ment to  focus  on  these  issues  more  than  on 
equity  issues.  I think  the  populist  right 
has  persuaded  a lot  of  people  — the  way 
Reagan  did,  the  way  Thatcher  did  and 
now  the  way  Mike  Harris  has  done  ■ — 
that  the  answer  to  the  problem  is  to  lower 
taxes  and  get  government  out  of  the  way. 

I think  the  second  explanation  is  a reaction  to  the  social 
changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  last  20  years.  This  has  made 
some  people  — powerful  people  who  tend  to  be  white  middle- 
and  upper-class  men  — very  uncomfortable.  Cultural  and  de- 
mographic changes  made  us  push  very  hard  on  issues  like  pay 
equity  and  employment  equity. 

WEBB:  On  the  topic  of  same-sex  benefits,  in  your  opinion  why 
did  the  federal  government’s  Bill  C-33  pass  while  Ontario’s 
Bill  167  failed? 

RaE:  First  of  all,  Ontario  accepted  the  changes  to  the  Human 
Rights  Code,  the  equivalent  of  Bill  C-33,  in  1986.  The  more 
difficult  issues  include  how  to  keep  people  from  having  to  go 
to  court.  Issues  like  adoption  and  marriage  are  very  emotional 
ones.  It  was  a difficult  issue  to  manage  politically  and  I take  my 
share  of  responsibility  for  what  happened  and  what  didn’t 
happen.  Perhaps  we  should  have  defined  the  issues  more  nar- 
rowly. There  was  no  search  for  a compromise  in  the  gay  and 
lesbian  community  and  there  was  too  much  distrust  among  the 
three  political  parties  to  arrive  at  a solution.  I think  the  ma- 
jority of  people  in  Ontario  are  happy  to  recognize  that  people 
involved  in  same-sex  partnerships  should  have  very  important 
political  rights.  Defining  exactly  what  those  rights  are  is  more 
difficult.  So  we  never  reached  a political  compromise.  It  was  a 
collective  failure. 

WEBB:  On  a canoe  trip  in  Algonquin  Park  I was  thinking 
about  your  arrest  at  Temagami.  Are  your  days  of  activism  over 
or  do  you  think  you’ll  be  tying  yourself  to  trees  in  the  future? 
RAE:  I don’t  think  my  days  of  activism  are  over,  but  I think  the 
form  of  my  political  action  has  changed.  There  are  a lot  of  is- 
sues that  I continue  to  feel  very  strongly  about.  It’s  important 
for  people  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  affect  change. 

WEBB:  Do  you  feel  any  more  freedom  to  speak  up  about  your 
causes  now  that  you  are  in  the  private  sector? 

RAE:  I have  competing  feelings.  In  many  respects  I’d  like  to  be 
more  outspoken  than  I am  but  there  are  many  reasons  why  that 
is  hard  for  me.  I am  a senior  partner  in  a law  firm  [Goodman 


Phillips  & Vineberg]  so  what  I say  reflects  on  my  partners  to 
a degree.  I also  have  to  think  about  my  party,  not  to  become  in- 
volved in  a controversy  or  raise  issues  that  make  life  difficult  for 
the  leader.  At  the  same  time  I feel  a need  and  want  to  speak  out. 
We  are  all  free  to  speak  our  minds  but  we  all  have  connections 
in  our  lives  that  make  us  exercise  restraint  in  how  we  act. 


THERE’S  A SUPERFICIAL  VIEW 
THAT  IF  YOU  CAN  READ, 
WRITE  AND  THINK, 

YOU  BELONG  IN  UNIVERSITY 
AND  NOWHERE  ELSE 


WEBB:  Do  you  ever  see  a day  when  you  will  have  a little  more 
freedom?  I mean,  Trudeau  now  can  say  what  he  wants. 

RAE:  Yeah,  that’s  a good  example.  I think  he  suffers  from  a bit 
of  self-indulgence.  You  have  to  realize  you  can  speak  your 
mind  but  you  had  better  be  sure  you  understand  the  consequences. 
WEBB:  Is  your  resignation  from  the  Ontario  legislature  a 
resignation  from  politics  altogether? 

RAE:  Life  is  full  of  twists  and  turns.  I am  very  happy  doing  what 
I am  doing,  I didn’t  leave  a trail  of  Smarties  to  lead  me  back  to 
political  office  again  although  I still  remain  very  interested  in 
public  policy.  It’s  part  of  my  life. 

WEBB:  Do  you  think  you  will  ever  go  back  into  office,  maybe 
federally? 

RAE:  No,  I have  no  plans  for  that. 

WEBB:  When  I mentioned  to  a professor  that  I would  be  in- 
terviewing you  he  commented  that  you  belong  more  in  the 
world  of  academia  than  in  the  Ontario  legislature. 

RAE:  There  has  always  been  a superficial  view  that  if  you  can 
read  and  write  and  think  then  you  belong  in  university  and 
nowhere  else.  I’m  very  conscious  of  that.  My  successor  [Mike 


Harris]  made  a point  letting  voters  know 
that  he  wasn’t  a Rhodes  Scholar,  that  he 
wasn’t  interested  in  academics,  but  I don’t 
think  university  is  a place  completely  dif- 
ferent or  apart  from  the  rest  of  life.  I 
think  people  should  see  the  connections. 

I enjoy  having  an  association  with  the 
university,  I enjoy  having  an  office,  I enjoy 
talking  to  students  — and  I occasionally 
enjoy  talking  to  the  teachers  (laughs).  No, 
I think  there’s  a tendency  for  teachers  to  be 
too  separate  from  what’s  really  going  on. 
WEBB:  My  best  teachers  have  certainly 
been  those  with  real  life  experiences. 
RAE:  In  the  politics  department  I find  that 
there  are  still  too  few  points  of  real  con- 
nection between  what’s  being  taught  in 
politics  and  what’s  happening  in  the  real 
world.  I think  there  is  always  a danger  in 
any  discipline  that  the  discipline  itself  be- 
comes so  self-referenced  that  it  fails  to  as- 
sociate with  the  world  outside. 

WEBB:  Yes,  I felt  that  during  my  expe- 
rience at  Queen’s  Park.  What  I was  learning  there  didn’t 
match  what  I was  learning  in  the  classroom,  and  it  should 
have,  really. 

RAE:  There  are  a lot  of  academics  that  I can  think  of  who 
would  benefit  enormously  from  two  years  in  a cabinet  office, 
watching  things  actually  taking  place,  or  even  just  going  out  and 
knocking  on  people’s  doors. 

WEBB:  When  I was  home  a few  weeks  ago  1 was  talking  to  a 
prominent  Liberal  ex-MPP  who  suggested  you  were  really  a 
Liberal  in  NDP  clothing. 

RAE:  I chose  the  NDP  because  I felt  that  in  Ontario  it  was  the 
party  that  was  most  connected  to  the  people  and  the  party 
that  had  the  potential  to  grow  and  form  a government.  This  put 
me  at  odds  with  many  people  in  my  own  party  who  never 
could  foresee  forming  a government  as  the  central  objective.  I 
have  always  seen  us  as  trying  to  form  a government  and  trying 
to  be  in  power  — if  that’s  what  big  L Liberalism  means,  then 
I suppose  in  that  sense  I am. 

WEBB:  You  have  tried  to  push  your  party  more  to  the  centre 
but  where  on  the  spectrum  would  you  place  yourself? 

Rae:  One’s  own  personal  beliefs  are  interesting  but  not  the  be 
all  and  end  all.  Part  of  living  in  a political  society  is  understanding 
that  you  have  to  find  ways  of  accommodating  other  people  in 
what  you  do.  I was  able  to  persuade  enough  people  who  were 
not  New  Democrats  that  I was  the  person  they  wanted  to  see 
as  premier.  I think  that  is  a defining  characteristic  of  a suc- 
cessful politician  — to  get  people  from  other  persuasions  to  sup- 
port you  because  you  have  something  to  say. 

WEBB:  That’s  what  gets  your  policies  implemented.... 

RAE:  That’s  right.  You  have  to  get  in  to  get  things  accomplished. 
Those  people,  for  example,  who  are  in  my  party,  or  who  were 
in  my  party  but  stopped  supporting  us  because  they  wanted  us 
to  be  more  radical,  I think  they  paid  a huge  price  for  their  pu- 
rity, and  the  price  they  paid  for  their  purity  is  Mike  Harris.  The 
defeat  of  our  government  led  to  the  most  right-wing  govern- 
ment in  this  province  in  the  20th  century. 
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“I  Worked  and  Lived  at  U of  T 


The  retiring  Class  of  96  counts  more  than  250  members  whose 


Retiring  is  a bitter-sweet  affair 

for  colleagues  who  have  worked  hard 
for  years  to  make  the  university  a bet- 
ter institution.  But  missing  the  workplace  is 
only  one  aspect  of  retirement  — enjoying  your 
freedom  is  quite  another.  This  year  116  staff 
and  141  faculty  and  librarians  are  retiring  from 
U of  T — after  a total  of  more  than  6,300 
years  of  service.  On  June  5 many  of  them  met 
at  Hart  House  for  a reception  where  writer 
Suzanne  Soto  heard  memories  of  the  past  and 
hopes  for  the  future. 


Doris  Geddes 

Mathematics,  Erindale  College 

29  YEARS  OF  SERVICE 


“Retiring  is  happy  and  sad  at  the  same  time. 
I’ve  got  lots  of  things  to  look  forward  to  but  I 
had  a great  time  teaching.  I started  at  Erindale 
when  it  opened  in  1967  and  T ve  seen  it  grow 
from  a start  of  150  students  to  now  over 5, 000. 
I plan  to  continue  doing  what  I’ve  been  doing 
in  the  past  with  my  family,  my  hobbies , my 
church  and  my  garden.  But  I also  plan  to  do  a 
few  new  things.  T m going  to  study  art  history, 
particularly  paintings  and  architecture,  and  I 
hope  to  go  Greece  and  Turkey  to  pursue  that.  ” 


Professor  Jaromir  Abrham,  Industrial  Engineering 

Mr.  Durland  Adams,  Hart  House 

Mrs.  Audrey  Allatt,  Health  Service 

Dr.  Michael  Allen,  Surgery 

Professor  Peter  Allen,  English 

Miss  Leticia  Amancio,  Chemistry 

Mrs.  Gloria  Anderson,  Treasury 

Professor  Rashid  A.  Anwar,  Biochemistry 

Mr.  Vincenzo  Arone,  Facilities  8t  Services 

Dr.  Marcello  Avaria,  Ophthalmology 

Mrs.  Suwanna  Bal,  Environmental  Health  8t  Safety 

Dr.  Jose  Baptista,  Medical  Genetics 

Professor  Jonathan  S.  Barker,  Political  Science 


Dr.  Prasanta  Basu,  Ophthalmology 

Dr.  Lindsay  Belch,  Obstetrics  8c  Gynaecology 

Mr.  Carl  Bent,  Faculty  of  Medicine 

Professor  Gerald  E.  Bentley  (Jr.)  English 

Mr.  Roland  Bergman,  Metallurgy  8c  Materials  Science 

Ms.  Hermine  Bingham,  Microbiology 

Dr.  Josephine  Bird,  Department  of  Medicine 

Mr.  John  L.  Bissett,  Education 

Mr.  James  Boll,  Scarborough 

Mr.  Karl  Bopp,  Aerospace  Studies 

Professor  Joan  Brailey,  Nursing 

Dr.  W.  John  Bratina,  Metallurgy  8c  Materials  Science 

Professor  Margot  Breton,  Social  Work 

Mr.  Sidney  Brickman,  Chemical  Engineering 

Dr.  Beverley  A.  Britt,  Anaesthesia 

Dr.  Alan  Brown,  Dentistry 

Dr.  Heather  Bryan,  Obstetrics  8c  Gynaecology 

Miss  Joan  Bulger,  University  of  Toronto  Press 

Mr.  Leonel  M.  Cabral,  Facilities  8c  Services 

Mrs.  Maria  H.  Cabral,  Facilities  8c  Services 

Dr.  Hugh  Cameron,  Paediatrics 

Mrs.  Margaret  Cameron,  Robarts  Library 

Dr.  Lorie  Cappe,  Psychiatry 

Mr.  Cecil  Carpenter,  Facilities  and  Services 

Miss  Diana  Chan,  Robarts  Library 

Mr.  Seen  Kam  Chan,  Parking 

Dr.  Jacqueline  Chapman,  Nursing 

Dr.  Andrew  Chlebus,  Paediatrics 

Miss  Wanda  Chmiel,  Employment  8c  Staff  Development 

Professor  Nanda  K.  Choudhry,  Economics 

Mr.  Lloyd  Chrichlow,  Facilities  8c  Services 

Miss  Mary  Christodoulou,  Hart  House 

Mr.  Ting-Chow  Chung,  Library 

Dr.  Roy  Clark,  Radiation  Oncology 

Professor  Max  Clarkson,  Management 

Mrs.  Paula  dayman,  Department  of  Medicine 

Dr.  Brian  Coggins,  Anaesthesia 

Miss  Dorothy  M.  Craig,  Nursing 

Professor  William  Craig,  Faculty  of  Music 

Mr.  Lonnie  Currin,  Pharmacology 

Mr.  Michael  Dafoe,  Office  of  Student  Affairs 

Dr.  James  Davidson,  Dentistry 

Dr.  William  Davidson,  Paediatrics 

Mr.  Percy  Dayrell,  Physics 

Mrs.  Melania  De  La  Cruz,  University  College  Residence 
Dr.  Frederick  De  Manuele,  Family  8c  Community 
Medicine 

Mrs.  Vera  Denderys,  Robarts  Library 
Professor  Shashi  B.  Dewan,  Electrical  8c  Computer 
Engineering 

' Dr.  John  Digby,  Department  of  Medicine 
Mr.  Darcy  Dingle,  Education 
Mr.  Domenico  Dituri,  Facilities  8c  Services 
Professor  Milena  Dolezelova,  East  Asian  Studies 
Dr.  James  Dornan,  Department  of  Medicine 
Mr.  Jesse  Dowswell,  Purchasing 


Mrs.  Jean  Drey,  Health  Service 

Mrs.  Vera  Drljaca,  Facilities  8c  Services 

Dr.  Andrija  Duic,  Paediatrics 

Mrs.  Shirley  Anne  Duncan,  Education 

Dr.  Robert  M.  Ehrlich,  Paediatrics 

Mr.  Lodovico  Ellul,  Facilities  8c  Services 

Dr.  John  Endrenyi,  Electrical  8c  Computer  Engineering 

Mrs.  Use  Erwig,  Office  of  Vice-President  8c  Provost 

Professor  Adele  Fasick,  Information  Studies 

Professor  Robert  Fenton,  Mechanical  Engineering 

Mrs.  Marion  Filipiuk,  French 

Mr.  D'arcy  Foran,  Campus  Police 

Dr.  William  Francis,  Obstetrics  8c  Gynaecology 

Professor  Harmut  Froefchle,  St.  Michael's  College 

Mrs.  Doris  Geddes,  Erindale 

Professor  Diana  Gendron,  Nursing 

Mr.  Michael  Gendron,  Education 

Professor  Frederick  Gerson,  French 

Mr.  Stephen  G.  Gilbert,  Biomedical  Comm. 

Ms.  Audrey  Goba,  Centre  for  Studies  of  Aging 
Dr.  Ronald  Gold,  Paediatrics 
Dr.  Alexander  Gonor,  Aerospace  Studies 
Mr.  Alan  Goodwin,  University  of  Toronto  Press 
Professor  Myron  Gordon,  College  General 
Dr.  David  Goring,  Chemical  Engineering 
Professor  Calvin  Carl  Gotlieb,  Computer  Science 
Dr.  Gordon  Gracie,  Erindale 
Professor  Rene  I.C.  Graziani,  English 
Professor  Bernard  Green,  Faculty  of  Law 
Mrs.  Giovannina  Grespan,  Hart  House 


Ting-Chow  Chung 

Robarts  Library 

23  YEARS  OF  SERVICE 


“I plan  to  travel  now,  Td  like  to  go  to  Asia  and 
Europe.  If  my  health  is  good,  I’m  happy. 
Unfortunately,  recently  it  hasn  't  been  too  good. 
I like  to  work  and  ! liked  my  job  but  I am  a vol- 
unteer with  my  church  so  I’ll  be  busy.  Still,  I’ll 
probably  come  back  once  in  a while  ...to  use  the 
library. " 


Lodovico  Ellul 

Facilities  & Services 
38  YEARS  OF  SERVICE 


“I  started  at  the  university  when  I was  26.  It 
was  very  different  then.  The  university  had 
only  six  police  officers.  They  used  to  wear  half- 
uniforms and  when  you  called  them,  they  came. 
Everyone  knew  each  other,  it  was  like  a 
family,  not  like  today.  Now  you  don’t  know 
anybody.  I have  worked  in  almost  half  of  the 
buildings  of  this  university  and  I have  very 
good  memories  but  this  is  a very  happy  day  for 
me  because  if  you’re  working,  you’re  tied  up. 
When  you  retire,  you  have  your  freedom.  ” 


Mrs.  Ivy  R.  Griffiths,  Erindale 

Mrs.  Henny  Gullaksen,  Medical  Genetics 

Mr.  Douglas  G.  Hall,  Physical  Sciences 

Dr.  Alan  Hall,  Heafrif  Services 

Mrs.  Iris  Hamilton,  Athletics  8c  Recreation 

Dr.  Graydon  Hancock,  Dentistry 

Dr.  William  Hanley,  Paediatrics 

Professor  Keith  Harburn,  Education 

Professor  Alan  Harrison,  Surgery 

Mr.  Albert  G.  Hartviksen,  Facilities  8c  Services 

Professor  Harold  H.  Harvey,  Zoology 

Mrs.  Kay  Hayakawa,  Anatomy  8c  Cell  Biology 

Mrs.  Diane  Henderson,  Information  Studies 

Mr.  Thomas  Higson,  Chemistry 

Dr.  Gilbert  Hill,  Clinical  Biochemistry 

Professor  Lome  Hill,  Education 

Professor  Frank  Hoff,  Robarts  Library 

Professor  John  S.  Holladay,  Near  Eastern  Studies 

Professor  Derek  Holman,  Faculty  of  Music 

Dr.  Oleh  Hornykiewicz,  Pharmacology 

Professor  J.N.P.  Hume,  Computer  Science 

Dr.  John  Hunt,  Medical  Biophysics 

Mr.  Edward  Hunter,  Education 

Mr.  Neil  Hunter,  Internal  Audit  Department 

Dr.  Tervo  Izukawa,  Paediatrics 

Dr.  Mary  James,  Department  of  Medicine 


The  Idea  Is  to  Take  Students  on  a Research  Journey 


BY  BARBARA  SUTTON 

TWO  GROUNDBREAKING  ARTS 
and  science  programs  are  being 
recognized  in  the  first  annual 
presentation  of  the  Northrop  Frye 
Awards.  Three  faculty  members  will 
also  receive  awards  for  innova- 
tions in  Unking  teaching  to  research. 

Named  after  the  university’s  cele- 
brated English  professor  Northrop 
Frye  the  awards  are  co-sponsored  by 
the  University  of  Toronto  Alumni 
Association  (UTAA)  and  the 
provost.  The  $6,000  departmental/ 
divisional  prize  goes  to  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  and  Science  for  its  internationally 


acclaimed  first-year  seminar  and  re- 
search opportunities  program. 
Introduced  in  1994  the  75  first-year 
seminar  courses  offer  undergradu- 
ates a small-clgss  learning  environ- 
ment. Second-year  students  benefit 
from  the  research  opportunities  pro- 
gram in  which  they  assist  faculty  with 
research  projects. 

Provost  Adel  Sedra  praised  Dean 
Marsha  Chandler  for  launching  the 
programs  that  he  says  provide  “an 
intimate  connection”  between  uni- 
versity research  and  teaching.  “Our 
role  is  not  simply  to  pass  on  knowl- 
edge to  our  students  but  to  engage 
them  in  the  creative  process  of 


discovering  new  information.  That 
is  why  it  is  vital  to  unite  teaching 
and  research  and  to  reward  and 
encourage  faculty  members  who 
rise  to  that  challenge,”  he  said  in  an 
interview. 

The  three  faculty  who  were  named 
Northrop  Frye  Scholars  are 
Professors  Wilhelm  Neumann  of 
mechanical  engineering,  Carin 
Wittnich  of  surgery  and  Melba 
Cuddy- Keane,  vice-principal  and  as- 
sociate dean  of  Scarborough  College. 

Neumann  is  being  recognized  for 
his  more  than  two  decades  of 
research-oriented  teaching,  while 
Wittnich  was  chosen  for  founding 


the  Cardiovascular  Sciences 
Collaborative  Program.  Cuddy- 
Keane  and  her  graduate  students 
collaborated  on  research  into  the 
writings  of  Virginia  Woolf,  even- 
tually presenting  their  results  at  a 
1995  conference  on  the  Bloomsbury 
author. 

“Research  is  the  journey  from  the 
known  to  the  unknown,”  Cuddy- 
Keane,  who  teaches  in  the  Division 
of  Humanities  at  Scarborough,  wrote 
in  a letter.  “We  need  to  be  more 
open  about  that  journey.  One  way  of 
teaching  is  to  show  our  students  the 
souvenirs  we  have  brought  back; 
another  way,  the  better  way  I think, 


is  to  take  them  along  on  the  journey 
with  us.” 

Sedra  thanked  the  alumni  associ- 
ation for  supporting  quality  teaching 
through  the  Frye  awards.  “We  are 
grateful  to  the  UTAA  for  their  sup- 
port of  this  significant  initiative,” 
Sedra  said.  In  an  interview,  UTAA 
president  Felecia  Smith  said  her 
association  is  always  looking  for 
ways  to  advance  U of  T’s  mis- 
sion. “We  are  excited  about  this 
award  because  it  gives  us  a chance 
to  help  the  university  achieve  one 
of  its  major  goals,”  she  said.  A 
presentation  ceremony  is  planned 
for  fall. 
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— Just  Ate  and  Slept  at  Home” 

combined  service  to  the  university  adds  up  to  some  6,300 years 


Dr.  Zhenyu  Jiang,  Dentistry 
Dr.  Douglas  Johnson,  Family  & Community 
Medicine 

Mr.  Alexander  Johnstone,  Facilities  8c  Services 
Dr.  William  M.  Jones,  Anaesthesia 
Mrs.  Sylvia  Keal,  Technical  Services 
Professor  Theodore  C.  Kenney,  Civil  Engineering 
Professor  George  Kent,  Geological  8c  Mineral 
Engineering 

Mrs.  Umilta  King,  Comptroller’s  Office 

Professor  J ohn  Kirkness,  Scarborough 

Dr.  Sang  Whay  Kooh,  Physiology 

Mrs.  Regina  Kos,. Clinical  Science  Division 

Professor  Yehuda  Kotowitz,  Economics 

Mrs.  Olga  Koutroumanis,  Facilities  8c  Services 

Professor  Rolf  Kroger,  Psychology 

Professor  Maddalena  Kuitunen,  Italian  Studies 

Mr.  Clovis  J.  La  Fleur,  Physical  Plant  Services 

Mr.  Joseph  Laus,  Erindale 

Professor  Alfred  Lehman,  Computer  Science 

Professor  Emile  Lehouck,  French 

Mrs.  Mary  Lenius,  Political  Science 

Professor  Pedro  Leon,  Scarborough  College 

Ms.  Libuse  M.  Leubner,  Robarts  Library 

Dr.  Saul  Levine,  Robarts  Library 

Dr.  Henry  Levison,  Paediatrics 

Mr.  Yi  Hung  Lin,  Botany 


Regina  Kos 


Clinical  Science  Division 

16  YEARS  OF  SERVICE 


"My  years  at  the  university  were  good  years.  Tve 
been  very  happy  here.  I like  to  work  and  I en- 
joyed working  with  the  people  I did.  So  I am 
very  sad  but  I know  it’s  time  to  go.  I really  don  t 
know  what’s  coming.  1 have  two  grandchildren 
and  one  great-grandchild  and  I have  a cottage 
so  I’ll probably  spend  the  whole  summer  there. 
In  the  winter  I like  to  go  south.  Last  year  I went 
to  Arizona  for  a month.  Til  probably  go  for 
longer  this  year  since  I'll  have  more  time!" 


Umilta  King 

Comptroller’s  Office 
30  YEARS  OF  SERVICE 


“I  started  at  215  Huron  St.  It  was  a small  of- 
fice when  I started,  everyone  was  so  friendly 
and  I loved  the  people  I worked  with.  Most  of 
them  are  retired  now,  too.  I haven’t  thought 
much  about  my  retirement.  As  the  days  come 
Til  do  whatever  I wish  but  Td  like  to  have  fun, 
travel,  relax  and  hope  to  live  long  and  have  the 
health  and  strength  to  do  everything!  need  to  do.  ” 


Miss  Antje  Lingner,  University  of  Toronto  Press 
Mrs.  Pamela  A.  Linnemann,  Computer  Science 
Mrs.  Margarida  Louro,  Facilities  8c  Services 
Dr.  Shiu  Luk,  Psychiatry 
Mrs.  Norma  M.  Lynn,  Facilities  8c  Services 
Mrs.  Mary  Lysejko,  Facilities  8c  Services 
Professor  Jay  Macpherson,  English 
Mr.  George  Madapallimattarh,  Ophthalmology 
Mrs.  Anna  Madunicka,  Banting  8c  Best 
Department  of  Medical  Research 
Professor  Maria  Rika  Maniates,  School  of  Graduate 
Studies 

Dr.  Lajos  Marai,  Banting  8c  Best  Department  of 
Medicine 

Ms.  Mary  Martin,  Faculty  Registrar  -Arts  8c  Science 

Dr.  Donald  Matheson,  Anaesthesia 

Professor  David  May,  Physics 

Ms.  Sylvia  G.  May,  Computing  and  Network  Services 

Mrs.  Susanne  McClelland,  Chemistry 

Professor  Wallace  McLeod,  Victoria  University 

Mr.  Arthur  Mead,  Facilities  8c  Services 

Mrs.  Georgina  Medeiros,  Facilities  8c  Services 

Mrs.  Lourdes  Mendoza,  School  of  Graduate  Studies 

Professor  Alan  Mewett,  Law 

Mrs.  Dagmar  Mills,  Scarborough 

Dr.  Peter  G.  Mingie,  Health  Service 

Mr.  Martin  Mittelstaedt,  Erindale 

Professor  John  Moffat,  Physics 

Professor  Jan  Monahan,  Nursing 


Ms.  Maria  Manuela  Moreira  De  Sa  E Guerra, 
Robarts  Library 

Professor  Peter  F.  Morgan,  English 
Mr.  Rex  Moser,  Faculty  of  Medicine 
Mrs.  Beverley  Mould,  NCIC  Epidemiology  Unit 
Miss  Joan  Mulveney,  School  of  Graduate  Studies 
Dr.  John  Myher,  Banting  8c  Best  Department  of 
Medicine 

Mrs.  Crystaline  Nicholson,  Robarts  Library 
Dr.  Solomon  Nigosian,  Erindale 
Dr.  Riazuddin  Nizami,  Paediatrics 
Miss  Patrica  Norman,  Robarts  Library 
Dr.  Donal  O'Leary,  Paediatrics 
Mr.  Betzavel  Oporto,  Pharmacology 
Dr.  Stephen  Orourke,  Anaesthesia 
Miss  Elizabeth  C.  Osborne,  School  of  Physical  8c 
Health  Education 
Mr.  Sandor  G.  Papp,  Erindale 
Mrs.  Olga  Parypa,  Facilities  8c  Services 
Mrs.  Jackqueline  Patterson,  Pathology 
Mrs.  Joyce  M.  Payne,  Dentistry 
Professor  Jorge  Perez  Vela,  Biomedical 
Communications 

Mrs.  Anna  Perry,  Faculty  of  Medicine 

Professor  Eric  E.  Pickett,  Industrial  Engineering 

Ms.  Anna  Piotrowski,  Facilities  8c  Services 

Dr.  Donald  Price,  Anaesthesia 

Mrs.  Pauline  V.  Richardson,  Scarborough 

Dr.  Steven  Richmond,  Dentistry 

Professor  Laurence  Ridge,  Faculty  of  Education 

Ms.  Frances  Rioual,  Biomedical  Communications 

Mr.  William  Robertson,  Psychology 

Mr.  Dick  Roest,  Facilities  8c  Services 

Mr.  Jim  Rogers,  Pharmacy 

Professor  Peter  Russell,  Political  Science 

Mr.  James  J.  Ryan,  Admin.  8c  General  Services 

Mr.  Frank  Safian,  Chemistry 

Professor  Thayron  Sandquist,  History 

Mr.  William  Schamahorn,  Facilities  8c  Services 

Professor  Marie  Schonbaum,  Pharmacology 

Professor  Patrica  Seyfried,  Microbiology 

Mrs.  Lucinda  Seymour,  Anthropology 

Dr.  David  Shaul,  Obstetrics  8c  Gynaecology 

Mrs.  Maria  Shaw,  Dentistry 

Dr.  Barry  Sisson,  Medicine 

Mr.  Theodore  Sitaridis,  Facilities  8c  Services 

Professor  George  Slasor,  Economics 

Professor  James  Smith,  Chemical  Engineering 

Dr.  David  Smith,  Health  Services 

Mr.  Bruce  Smith,  Anatomy  8c  Cell  Biology 

Mrs.  Janet  Snelgrove,  Obstetrics  8c  Gynaecology 

Mrs.  Elsbeth  Stickland,  Facilities  8c  Services 

Mr.  Jack  Stone,  Pharmacy 

Mrs.  Millie  Storey,  Admissions  8c  Awards 

Mr.  Joseph  Stulac,  Education 

Mrs.  Penelope  Sullivan,  Robarts  Library 


Miss  Jenny  Tam,  Statistics 
Dr.  Insup  Taylor,  Psychology 
Mr.  Walter  Terry,  Facilities  8c  Services 
Dr.  Gary  Thaler,  Erindale 
Professor  Alan  Thomas,  Scarborough 
Mr.  Kenneth  Thompson,  Victoria  University 
Dr.  Barry  Tobe,  Clinical  Biochemistry 
Mr.  Warren  Topey,  Zoology 
Mr.  Steve  Torma,  Facilities  8c  Services 
Mrs.  Anne  Tough,  Education 
Mr.  George  Touras,  Facilities  8c  Services 
Ms.  Lorelle  Triolo,  Education 
Mr.  Ljubisa  Trkulja,  Computing  8c  Networking 
Services 

Ms.  Charlotte  Turnbull,  Centre  for  Studies  of  Aging 

Professor  John  Valleau,  Chemistry 

Mrs.  Marta  Vogl,  Dentistry 

Professor  Mladen  Vranic,  Faculty  of  Medicine 

Dr.  James  Weber,  Paediatrics 

Professor  Kenneth  Weber,  Education 

Mr.  Anthony  Westbrook,  Scarborough 

Dr.  Gordon  Whitmore,  Medical  Biophysics 

Mrs.  Carole  Whittaker,  Dentistry 

Miss  Michele  AWiederkehr,  V.  W.  Bladen 

Mr.  Karl  Wimmi,  Botany 

Professor  Horst  Wittmann,  Scarborough 

Mrs.  Elaine  Wright,  Science  8c  Medicine  Library 

Miss  Judith  Young,  Nursing 

Dr.  Alvin  Zipursky,  Paediatrics 


Ivy  Griffiths 

Physical  Plant,  Erindale  College 

“ 23  YEARS  OF  SERVICE 


“I  will  miss  my  job.  It  was  like  my  home!  I just 
ate  and  slept  at  my  house  — I went  to  work  and 
I lived  at  Er  indale.  But  I like  to  help  people  so 
I plan  to  volunteer  my  time.  Td  like  to  work 
with  older  people.  There  are  so  many  lonely  old 
people  out  there  that  need  friends  and  help  and 
that’s  what  I want  to  do  with  my  retirement.  ” 


First  Chair  of  Jewish 
Studies  Named 


Eleven  Elected  to  Royal  Society 


Professor  David  Novak  of 
the  University  of  Virginia  has 
been  appointed  U of  T’s  first  chair 
of  Jewish  studies.  Novak,  a spe- 
cialist in  Jewish  ethics  and  modern 
Jewish  thought  and  author  of  nine 
books,  has  been  a rabbi  for  over  20 
years.  Before  taking  up  his  post  at 
the  University  of  Virginia  he  taught 
at  the  Old  Dominion  University, 
the  New  School  for  Social 
Research,  the  Jewish  Theological 
Seminary  of  America  and  Baruch 
College  of  the  City  University  of 


New  York.  As  chair  Novak  will 
direct  the  Jewish  Studies  Program 
and  guide  further  development, 
scholarship  and  research  in  Jewish 
studies,  now  in  its  26th  year. 
According  to  Professor  Michael 
Marrus  of  the  Department  of 
History,  “This  is  not  only  a chair 
but  one  of  the  early  steps  in  a 
significant  surge  that  will  make 
U of  T one  of  the  leading  centres 
for  Jewish  studies  on  the  conti- 
nent.” Novak  assumes  his  duties 
Jan.  1,  1997. 


Eleven  faculty  members  at 
U of  T have  been  elected  fellows 
of  the  Royal  Society- of  Canada,  an 
honor  indicating  they  have  reached 
the  top  of  their  respective  fields. 

The  society  elected  64  new  fellows 
this  year. 

Five  professors  from  U of  T were 
elected  to  the  Academy  of  Humanities 
and  Social  Sciences:  Professors  Paul 
Garfinkel  of  psychiatry,  a major  con- 
tributor to  leading  literature  on  eating 
disorders;  Walter  Goffart  of  history,  a 
medievalist  whose  numerous  works  on 
late  Roman  and  early  medieval  society 
and  culture  have  transformed  the  ap- 
proach to  the  early  Middle  Ages;  Gary 


Latham  of  management,  internation- 
ally recognized  for  his  work  in  the  sci- 
ence and  practice  of  organizational 
psychology  and  human  resources;  Paul 
Magocsi  of  Ukrainian  studies,  who 
has  written  or  edited  many  publications 
on  the  east  Slavic  peoples  of  Ukraine, 
Slovakia,  Poland  and  North  America; 
and  Thomas  Pangle  of  political  sci- 
ence, a leading  scholar  in  classical  and 
political  theory  of  liberal  democracy. 

Elected  to  the  Academy  of  Science 
are  Professors  Karl  Aust  of  metallurgy 
and  materials  science,  a pioneer  in  the 
field  of  grain  boundary  engineering; 
Richard  Bond  of  the  Canadian 
Institute  for  Theoretical  Astrophysics, 


distinguished  for  his  contributions  to 
physical  cosmology,  Geoffrey  Hinton 
of  computer  science,  a world  authori- 
ty in  the  use  of  computer  models  to 
simulate  self-adaptive  neural  networks 
and  learning;  Raymond  Kapral  of 
chemistry,  who  has  made  significant 
contributions  to  the  theory  of  con- 
densed-phase reaction  dynamics;  Barry 
Sessle  of  dentistry,  whose  work  has 
provided  major  insights  into  the  treat- 
ment of  disorders  of  the  face,  mouth 
and  jaw;  and  Mitchell  Winnik  of 
chemistry,  widely  known  for  his  pio- 
neering contributions  to  fluorescence 
spectroscopy  for  the  study  of  polymer 
materials. 
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Spotlight  on  Research 


Moderation,  Awareness,  Conditioning 


Take  advice  with 
a grain  of  salt 

Salt  has  little  effect  on  the  blood 
pressure  of  healthy  people,  according 
to  a study  conducted  by  U of  T re- 
searchers, published  recently  in  the 
Journal  of  the  American  Medical 
Association. 

Dietary  salt  has  long  been  a con- 
troversial topic.  The  current  official 
advice  in  Canada  is  to  lower  daily 
salt  intake;  however,  this  may  only  be 
effective  among  older  people,  says 
Dr.  Alexander  Logan,  professor  of 
medicine  at  U of  T and  senior  sci- 
entist at  Mount  Sinai  Hospital’s 
Samuel  Lunenfeld  Research  Centre. 

After  a thorough  analysis  of  20 
years  of  research  trials  on  salt  intake 
and  its  effect  on  blood  pressure, 
Logan  and  his  colleagues  found  that 
among  those  with  high  blood  pres- 
sure, the  benefits  of  cutting  down 
on  salt  were  confined  largely  to  older 
individuals.  The  study  showed  that 
younger  people  with  high  blood 
pressure  may  have  greater  success  in 


lowering  their  blood  pressure  through 
weight  control,  regular  exercise  and 
moderate  alcohol  consumption  than 
through  restricted  salt  intake. 

However,  Logan  says  more  re- 
search on  the  long-term  benefits  and 
risks  of  sodium  restriction  is  neces- 
sary before  advocating  a policy  on 
universal  restriction,  which  may 
benefit  only  a small  segment  of  the 
population.  While  scientists  caution 
that  older  people  with  high  blood 
pressure  should  consult  their  physi- 
cians about  the  need  to  lower  their 
salt  intake,  it  seems  that  healthy  in- 
dividuals can  stop  worrying  about' 
salt  when  it  is  used  in  moderation. 


Praise  interferes 
with  learning 

Positive  prompts  such  as  smiling, 
nodding  and  praise  interfere  with 
the  learning  of  children  with  severe 
developmental  delays,  according  to  a 
study  by  psychology  professor  Gerald 
Beiderman  and  colleagues. 

“We  believe  this  could  be  because 
the  child  is  unable  to  associate  the 
praise  with  the  activity  or  that  the 
task  along  with  the  reinforcement  is 
too  much  information  for  the  child 
to  process  effectively,”  says 
Biederman. 

Biederman  and  his  colleagues  also 
found  that  for  children  with  devel- 
opmental delays,  passive  observation 
and  active  modelling  are  equally  ef- 
fective without  positive  prompts. 

The  findings,  which  confirm  the 
results  of  earlier  testing,  may  also 
have  an  economic  impact.  “If  tasks 
are  learned  effectively  through 
passive  observation  by  children  with 
developmental  delays,  there  may  be 
less  need  for  expensive  one-on-one 


task  training,”  explains  Biederman. 
“Of  course  it  must  be  clear  what  re- 
sults you  are  looking  for.  If  you  are 
just  interested  in  teaching  a child  a 
task  then  repetitive  video  instruc- 
tion or  group  observational  learning 
may  be  the  most  successful  and  cost- 
effective.  However,  the  importance  of 
social  interaction  cannot  be  dismissed.” 
Researchers  conducted  training 
tests  with  12  children  with  develop- 
mental delays  who  were  taught  two 
tasks.  One  task  was  taught  using 
passive  one-on-one  observation  with 
no  verbal  instruction  or  reinforce- 
ment. The  second  task  was  taught 
using  active  modelling  where  the  in- 
structor took  the  child  through  each 
step  of  the  task  with  half  the  children 
receiving  verbal  reinforcement  and 
half  not.  Children  were  tested  by 
being  asked  to  perform  each  task 
without  instruction,  demonstration 
or  reinforcement. 


Development  threatens 
essential  groundwater 

Development  north  of  Metropolitan 
Toronto  is  threatening  the  quality 
of  the  groundwater  that  flows  into 
the  rivers  and  streams  that  empty 
into  Lake  Ontario. 

In  a soon  to  be  published  study 
Professor  Ken  Howard  of  environ- 
mental science  at  Scarborough 
College  reports  that  the  Oak  Ridges 
Moraine  (ORM)  north  of  Metro,  a 
potentially  sustainable  source  of  water 
for  the  Toronto  region,  is  threat- 
ened by  development.  “As  a result  of 
rapid  urbanization  along  the  Yonge 
Street  corridor,  extending  north  to 
Aurora  and  Richmond  Hill,  devel- 
opmental pressures  on  the  ORM 
have  greatly  intensified,”  says 


Howard.  “There  remains  a signifi- 
cant risk  that  the  rate  of  urban  de- 
velopment along  and  adjacent  to  the 
moraine  will  outpace  the  ability  to 
make  reliable  predictions  of  potential 
impacts.” 

Environmental  pressures  current- 
ly include  some  30,000  private  wells, 
a growing  number  of  septic  tanks 
and  rapidly  increasing  water  use  by 
farms,  golf  courses  and  the  plants 
that  prepare  aggregate  for  concrete. 
Urbanization  will  bring  the  addi- 
tional impacts  of  leaking  gasoline 
storage  tanks,  road  de-icing  chemi- 
cals and  fertilizers  and  pesticides  used 
by  home  owners. 

The  moraine  extends  in  a ragged 
band  from  the  Niagara  Escarpment 
in  Peel  Region  to  just  west  of  the 
Trent  River  in  Durham  Region.  The 
towns  of  Caledon  East,  King  City, 
Oak  Ridges,  Goodwood,  Claremont 
and  Pontypool  are  built  on  the 
moraine. 


Conditioning  key  to  easing 
cancer  treatment  illness 

Natural  anti-sickness  conditioning 
could  ease  the  severe  nausea  and 
vomiting  caused  by  radiation  and 
chemotherapy  treatment  in  cancer 
patients,  say  psychology  professor 
Gerald  Biederman  and  research  as- 
sociate Valerie  Davey.  The  researchers 
have  discovered  a naturally  occur- 
ring leamable  anti-sickness  response 
in  animals  and  preliminary  research 
shows  that  this  response  can  be 
learned  by  humans. 

“In  addition  to  the  severe  nausea 
and  vomiting  that  often  follows  can- 
cer treatments,  radiation  and 
chemotherapy  also  produce  immune 
system  suppression  which  can  further 


compromise  health,”  Biederman  ex- 
plains. “Anti-sickness  conditioning 
would  empower  patients  to  direcdy 
alleviate  their  sickness  and  enhance 
their  resistance  to  disease.” 

With  funding  from  the  Medical 
Research  Council  of  Canada, 
Biederman  and  Davey  are  continu- 
ing human  conditioning  testing. 


OT  students  help  make 
banking  accessible 

Occupational  therapy  students  at 
U of  T are  helping  to  make  banking 
easier  for  people  with  disabilities  in 
Metropolitan  Toronto. 

As  a study  project  four  fourth- 
year  occupational  therapy  students 
conducted  an  accessibility  audit  of 
eight  Metro  Credit  Union  branch- 
es at  the  request  of  the  company. 
After  studying  the  physical  layout 
of  the  branches  they  made  recom- 
mendations on  how  the  branches 
could  be  made  more  user-friendly 
for  people  with  all  types  of  physical 
disabilities. 

“The  Metro  Credit  Union  had  its 
heart  in  the  right  place  by  wanting  to 
be  more  accessible  but  it  didn’t  know 
where  to  begin,”  says  occupational 
therapy  professor  Pat  McKee  who 
oversaw  the  project.  “The  students 
showed  the  company  what  it  need- 
ed to  do  and  that  it  wasn’t  that  ex- 
pensive.”- 

The  students’  recommendations 
included  lowering  at  least  one 
counter  in  each  branch  to  desk  height 
so  it  would  be  accessible  to 
wheelchair  users,  widening  entrance 
ways,  installing  automatic  doors, 
eliminating  steps,  making  signage 
larger  and  easier  to  read  and  installing 
accessible  banking  machines. 


Recruitment  Efforts  Impress  Students 


~ Continued  from  Page  1 ~ 
their  choice.” 

One  program  featured  in  the  last 
Macleans  university  issue  — the  first- 
year  seminar  program  for  arts  and 
science  students  — is  also  proving  a 
significant  draw,  Swift  said.  The 
growing  reputation  of  the  program, 
which  offers  first-year  students  a 
learning  experience  in  a small  group, 
is  very  attractive  to  new  students,  she 
said.  “The  seminars  are  definitely  a 
driving  influence  for  that  faculty.” 

Recent  increases  in  the  number  of 
undergraduate  residence  spaces  may 
be  a factor  as  well.  Swift  believes  new 
buildings  like  the  Innis  College  res- 
idence are  attracting  more  Toronto 
students  who  want  to  live  away  from 
home  as  well  as  out-of-town  stu-. 
dents  looking  for  safe  and  conve- 
nient accommodation. 

It’s  even  possible  tuition  hikes  are 
helping,  according  to  Mary  McGee, 
the  university’s  enrolment  planning 
officer.  She  wondered  if  the  increase 
in  applications  could  partly  be  at- 
tributed to  Metro-area  students  who 
want  to  live  at  home  and  save  money 
rather  than  go  to  an  out-of-city 
school. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  how  many  of 


the  academically  excellent  students 
offered  admission  will  join  U of  T. 
But  staff  at  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Science  are  not  content  to  wait 
around.  This  year  secondary  school 
liaison  manager  Nicola  Woods  hired 
students  to  phone  applicants  with 


~ Continued from  Page  1 ~ 

Mak  and  fellow  U of  T researchers 
turned  the  corner  in  the  understand- 
ing of  the  human  immune  system  in 
1984  when  they  discovered  how  the 
T-cell  can  recognize  invaders  such 
as  viruses,  bacteria  and  cancer  cells. 
Miller  said  the  T-cell  discovery  has 
implications  for  virtually  all  diseases 
because  through  it  scientists  have  a 
clearer  understanding  of  how  the  im- 
mune system  works. 

“A  real  technical  innovator,”  Mak 
is  always  fast  to  exploit  new  tech- 
nology in  his  work,  Miller  said.  “And 
he  is  admired,  respected  and  liked 
by  his  colleagues.” 

Mak,  who  is  also  a senior  scientist 
at  the  Ontario  Cancer  Institute/- 
Princess  Margaret  Hospital  and  the 


particularly  high  averages  in  an 
attempt  to  lure  them  in  with  the 
personal  touch. 

The  experiment,  which  saw  stu- 
dent employees  phone  around  200 
high  school  students  at  home  to  an- 
swer any  questions  they  might  have, 


director  of  the  AMGEN  Institute, 
still  makes  time  for  departmental 
duties,  said  Miller.  Each  year  he  con- 
ducts the  selection  of  graduate  stu- 
dents in  medical  biophysics  after  re- 
viewing applications  and  interviewing 
candidates.  This  time-consuming 
process  is  a major  service  to  the  de- 
partment, Miller  said,  and  Mak 
shows  “amazing  judgement  ability”  in 
the  students  that  he  selects. 

Mak’s  former  graduate  student 
Pamela  Ohasi,  who  is  now  a col- 
league in  the  department  of  medical 
biophysics,  praised  Mak  for  the  sup- 
port he  lends  his  students  and  peers. 
“He  does  everything  from  providing 
advice  on  writing  grant  proposals  to 
offering  good  critical  insights  on  my 
work.  He  also  gives  really  good  ideas 


was  a success,  Woods  said.  “For  ap- 
plicants, it  was  a welcome  call,  a sur- 
prise,” she  said.  “After  applying  in 
January,  they  usually  don’t  hear  any- 
thing until  the  offers  of  admission 
come  out.” 

The  high  school  students  quickly 


about  what  to  do  next  and  how  to 
attack  problems.” 

Ohasi  added  that  while  Mak  ded- 
icates much  to  his  science  “his  daugh- 
ters and  his  family  are  really  the  most 
important  thing  in  his  life. 

“For  all  the  prizes  he  has  won,  all 
his  achievements  and  the  interna- 
tional recognition  he  is  really  a very 
down  to  earth  person.”  she  said. 
“He  is  not  arrogant.  He  has  a great 
sense  of  humor  and  always  has  a 
joke  or  a little  anecdote  to  tell  in  any 
situation.” 

Mak  is  the  second  U of  T re- 
searcher to  win  one  of  the  General 
Motors  Cancer  Research  Foundation 
awards.  Victor  Ling  was  awarded  the 
foundation’s  Kettering  Prize  for  his 
contributions  to  the  diagnosis  and 


warmed  up  to  the  U of  T callers, 
Woods  said,  asking  questions  about 
workload,  scholarships  and  what  their 
courses  would  be  like.  “They  were 
having  15-  to  20-minute  conversa- 
tions with  the  kids,  almost  providing 
counselling  to  them.” 


Tak  Mak 


treatment  of  cancer  in  1991  while 
he  was  a professor  of  medical 
biophysics. 


Tak  Mak  Wins  Sloan  Prize  for  Cancer  Research 
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Letters 


DO  SOMETHING  ABOUT 
THAT  PENSION  PLAN 

I was  delighted  to  read  the  article 
by  Hans  Kunov  and  Ed  Spooner 
and  to  see  that  original,  creative 
thinking  is  not  dead  at  U of  T 
(Reforming  the  Pension  Plan, 
Forum,  May  21).  The  article  was 
particularly  timely  given  the  letter 
that  President  Robert  Prichard 
circulated  to  all  members  of  staff 
shortly  before,  a letter  that  was 
long  on  rhetoric  but  short  on 
specifics  and  sought  to  justify, 
through  a series  of  generalities,  the 
administration’s  position  on  com- 
pensation. 

The  plan  outlined  by  Kunov  and 
Spooner  is  highly  attractive  for 
many  reasons.  It  does  one  of  the 
things  that  we,  as  academics,  are 
trained  to  do  but  alas  do  only  too 
rarely:  it  challenges  the  status  quo, 
it  re-examines  the  fundamental 
premises  on  which  an  important 
part  of  our  employment  contract  is 
based,  it  points  out  some  of  the 
glaring  inadequacies  of  the  current 
pension  plan  and,  more  important, 


it  suggests  a solution  that  is  not 
only  revolutionary  but  also  one  in 
which  everyone  stands  to  gain. 

Assuming  that  Kunov  and 
Spooner’s  numbers  are  correct,  the 
conversion  of  the  present  defined 
benefit  pension  plan  to  a group 
RRSP  means  that  not  only  could 
members  of  the  university  aspire  to 
considerably  enhanced  pensions, 
the  administration  could  also  stop 
talking  about  compensation  roll- 
backs and  instead  increase  salaries 
and  contribute  a fair  share  to  pen- 
sion benefits.  As  Kunov  and 
Spooner  point  out,  if  the  U of  T 
pension  fund  were  wound  down 
today  with  the  commuted  value  of 
every  member  of  the  plan’s  share 
rolled  over  into  an  RRSP,  the 
university  would  wind  up  with  a 
$400  million  surplus.  While  in  law 
this  surplus  belongs  to  the  employ- 
er, given  the  history  of  our  plan 
since  1987,  we  could  make  a very 
strong  case  that  the  surplus  truly 
belongs  to  those  who  have  created 
it  and  should  be  used  solely  for 
salary  and  pension  improvements. 


A pool  of  capital  of  this  size,  prop- 
erly invested,  would  go  a long  way 
to  offsetting  the  potentially  disas- 
trous effects  of  the  Harris  govern- 
ment’s cutbacks  to  the  university. 

In  addition  to  the  other  advan- 
tages outlined  by  Kunov  and 
Spooner  — no  maximum  pension 
pay-out,  complete  portability,  no 
reduction  in  benefit  to  the  spouse 
on  death,  the  possibility  of  passing 
on  capital  to  one’s  heirs  — the 
proposed  change  has  other,  less 
tangible  benefits,  notably  the  pos- 
sibility of  redressing  what  many  of 
us  perceive  as  the  injustice  of  the 
administration  failing  to  contribute 
(or  contributing  in  only  a token 
manner)  to  the  present  plan  over 
the  past  10  years.  It  is  quite  clear 
that  the  administration  got  the 
better  of  negotiations  in  1987 
when  control  of  the  surplus  was 
traded  for  somewhat  improved 
indexation;  it  is  equally  clear  that 
the  administration  achieved  a 
similar  victory  in  the  1991  negotia- 
tions when,  again,  improved  index- 
ation was  traded  against  increased 


premium  contributions  for  faculty 
members  and  librarians.  The  net 
result  has  been  that  for  the  past  10 
years  we  have  been  financing  our 
own  retirements.  If  we  had  been 
putting  that  money  into  RRSPs 
instead  of  the  university’s  defined 
benefit  plan,  we  would  all  be  reap- 
ing benefits  far  in  excess  of  the 
modest  allowance  to  which,  under 
the  current  dispensation  mandated 
by  Revenue  Canada,  we  are  or  shall 
be  limited. 

Our  times  call  for  creative  think- 
ing and  imaginative  solutions.  I 
trust  that  President  Prichard  will 
immediately  appoint  a task  force  to 
examine  the  feasibility  of  the  pro- 
posal outlined  in  Kunov  and 
Spooner’s  article  and  that  UTFA 
will  treat  it  with  the  seriousness  it 
deserves.  Crisis  can  be  opportunity. 

Andrew  Oliver 
Trinity  College 

Thanks  for  19  years 

For  19  years  I have  been  looking 
after  trees,  shrubs  and  flowers  on 


campus.  Until  1993,  when  the 
grounds  department  was  split  up 
and  campus  services  created,  I 
spent  a great  of  deal  of  my  time  in 
the  office  writing  up  maintenance 
operation  manuals,  pesticide 
policies,  etc.  Now  I have  been  put 
on  early  retirement  and  want  to 
thank  the  university  for  the  time  I 
was  able  to  share  with  the  com- 
munity. I also  wish  to  thank  all 
the  friends  at  my  retirement  party 
as  well  as  those  who  couldn’t 
attend. 

Jack  Funk 

Former  landscape  supervisor 

Letters  Deadlines 

July  12  for  July  22 
August  9 for  August  1 9 
Letters  should  be  submitted  on  a 
computer  disk  in  WordPerfect  or 
plain  text  format,  or  on  paper, 
typed  and  double  spaced. 

They  can  also  be  sent  by  e-mail  to 
alfredh@dur.utoronto.ca. 


The  following  are  books  by  U ofT staff. 
Where  there  is  multiple  authorship  or 
editorship , staff  are  indicated  with  an 
asterisk. 

June 

The  Tenant  League  of  Prince 
Edward  Island,  1864-1867: 
Leasehold  Tenure  in  the  New 
World,  by  Ian  Ross  Robertson 
(University  of  Toronto  Press;  398 
pages;  $60  cloth,  $24.95  paper).  The 
Tenant  League  produced  a highly 
compelling  history  in  that  it  played  a 
decisive  role  in  undermining  the 
leasehold  system  of  land  tenure  that 
Britain  had  imposed  a century  earli- 
er. Through  an  exhaustive  study  of 
period  documents  the  book  examines 
the  origins,  the  modus  operandi  and 
the  impact  of  this  organization. 

The  Pacifist  Impulse  in  Historical 
Perspective,  edited  by  Harvey  L. 
Dyck  (University  of  Toronto  Press; 
444  pages;  $70).  Together  the  23 
essays  in  this  book  explore  the  ideas 
and  activities  of  persons  and  groups 
who,  for  over  two  millennia,  have 
rejected  war  and  urged  non-violent 
means  of  settling  conflicts.  The 
essays  concentrate  on  four  main 
areas  of  contemporary  scholarship 
in  peace  history:  approaches  to 
peace  history,  Christian  traditions  of 
pacifism  and  non-resistance,  Gandhi 
and  the  Indian  tradition  of  non- 


violence and  pacifism  and  peace 
movements  in  the  moderp.world, 
1890-1955. 

Picturing  Knowledge:  Historical  and 
Philosophical  Problems  Concerning 
the  Use  of  Art  in  Science,  edited  by 
Brian  S.  Baigrie  (University  of 
Toronto  Press;  390  pages;  $80  cloth, 
$24.95  paper).  The  contributions  to 
this  volume  examine  the  historical 
and  philosophical  issues  concerning 
the  role  that  scientific  illustration 
plays  in  the  creation  of  scientific 
knowledge.  They  regard  both  text 
and  picture  as  resources  that  scien- 
tists employ  in  their  practical  activ- 
ities, their  value  as  scientific  resources 
deriving  from  their  ability  to  convey 
information. 

Working  in  English:  History, 
Institution,  Resources,  by  Heather 
Murray  (University  of  Toronto  Press; 
254  pages;  $45  cloth,  $16.95  paper). 
In  the  introduction  to  this  analysis  of 
English  studies  the  author  states  that 
those  who  work  in  English  are  likely 
to  have  a stronger  sense  of  critical  his- 
tory than  of  disciplinary  history,  con- 
tending that  in  order  to  understand 
and  reform  the  discipline  of  English 
studies  it  is  necessary  to  shift  the  focus 
of  examination  “down  and  back”  — to 
look  at  ordinary  and  often  taken-for- 
granted  disciplinary  practices  and  to 
extend  the  historical  frame. 


On  the  Other  Hand 

by  Nicholas  P a s h l e y 

Rain,  Robbers  and  Ooh!  Ah! 


June  again.  Fresh-paced  graduanus 
troop  across  King’s  College  Circle 
towards  Convocation  Hall,  their  minds 
eagerly  calculating  the  number  of  years 
until  their  student  loans  are  paid  off.  Bless 
them  — and  their  harried  loved  ones  — as 
they  embark  on  the  great  adventure  of 
underemployment,  mutual  funds  and  an 
uncertain  housing  market. 

Regular  readers  of  this  space  — and  I hope  you’re  well, 
Mum  — know  that  I use  this  column  to  fulminate  on 
the  matters  that  affect  us  on  this  campus,  exposing 
humbug  and  heaping  contempt  upon  the  unworthy. 
At  this  celebratory  time  of  year,  however,  I like  to 
concentrate  on  more  cheerful  issues. 

(There  is  also  the  sad  fact  that  I have  just  returned 
from  holiday  and  have  no  idea  what’s  been  going  on.  If 
the  entire  French  department  has  been  found  with  aca- 
demic gowns  around  their  ankles  along  Philosopher’s 
Walk,  I haven’t  been  told.) 

Alas,  I will  have  to  tell  you  about  my  holiday  instead. 
(Snapshots  available  on  request.)  Mrs.  On-the-Other- 
Hand  and  I journeyed  to  England  during  the  coldest 
May  since  1941.  Had  it  not  warmed  up  right  at  the  end, 
it  might  have  been  the  coldest  May  since  they  started 
keeping  records,  some  time  shortly  before  the  Romans 
called  the  lads  home  from  Londinium  and  points  north 
all  those  years  ago. 

The  malign  conditions  simply  strengthened  our 
resolve  to  locate  the  perfect  English  pub.  And  stay  in 
it.  This  year’s  candidate  (the  New  Inn,  Waterley 
Bottom,  Gloucestershire,  having  taken  the  title  most 
years)  is  the  Malt  Shovel,  an  exceptional  hostelry  in 
the  North  Yorkshire  hamlet  of  Brearton,  just  off 
the  Harrogate-Ripon  road.  It  is  an  exemplary  spot, 
offering  tasty  food  and  fine  local  ales  from  indepen- 
dent brewers. 

What  were  they  talking  about  on  the  sceptr’d  isle? 
Plenty.  I liked  the  newspaper  story  of  the  service  sta- 
tion attendant  who  reported  a robbery.  He  gave  police 
a detailed  description  of  the  villain  but  the  only  sus- 
pect who  matched  the  description  was  unfortunately 


himself.  He  promptly  confessed.  Standards 
have  slipped  since  the  Great  Train  Robbers. 

We  were  there  for  not  only  the  Eurovision 
Song  Contest  — won  as  usual  by  the  melo- 
dious Irish  — but  the  Rear  of  the  Year  com- 
petition. This  latter  struggle  is  not  quite  as 
politically  incorrect  as  it  might  seem,  award- 
ing prizes  to  posteriors  of  both  male  and 
female  varieties.  The  male  bottom  belonged 
to  some  fellow  from  the  British  version  of  American 
Gladiators.  The  female  winner  was  the  actress  who 
plays  saucy  Maxine,  the  libidinous  assistant  hair- 
dresser on  Coronation  Street.  Congratulations  to  both. 

Coronation  Street  was,  in  fact,  much  in  the  news. 
The  Bishop  of  Hull  created  a stir  by  lamenting  the  de- 
cline of  the  British  male,  apparently  now  reduced  to  the 
pathetic  status  of  Jack  Duckworth,  the  much  put- 
upon  husband  of  the  domineering  Vera.  Worthy  of  the 
hard-drinking  Jack  was  the  conduct  of  England’s 
national  football  team,  which  did  £5,000  worth  of 
damage  to  an  airplane  on  a drunken  flight  back  from 
Hong  Kong. 

The  loutish  behavior  of  England’s  finest  was  all  too 
typical  of  modern  mores,  according  to  something  called 
the  Social  Affairs  Unit  that  published  a report  called 
Gentility  Recalled,  attributing  the  lamentable  stan- 
dards of  conduct  in  modem  Britain  to  three  factors: 
women’s  liberation,  the  wearing  of  denim  and  profes- 
sionalism in  cricket.  This  made  a change  from  everyone 
else,  who  blamed  John  Major,  mad  cows,  BBC  disc  jock- 
eys, the  Duchess  of  York  and  — most  particularly — the 
European  Union. 

Indeed  it  was  the  storm  over  Europe’s  cowardly  re- 
jection of  British  tallow,  gelatin  and  bull  semen  that  was 
said  to  lie  behind  the  poor  showing  of  that  country’s 
Eurovision  entry,  a thoroughly  catchy  little  number  en- 
titled, as  I recall,  Ooh!  Ah!,  sung  inexplicably  by  a pert 
Australian.  As  our  plane  taxied  away  from  its  loading 
gate,  John  Major  was  threatening  to  mount  a D-Day- 
style  assault  on  the  continent  in  defence  of  British  bull 
semen  and  Ooh!  Ah!  We’ll  probably  never  know  how 
it  turned  out. 
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Research  Notices 


For  further  information  and  application  forms for  the  following  agencies, 
please  contact  University  of  Toronto  Research  Services  (UTRS)  at  978-2163; 
Web  site,  http://library.utoronto.ca/www/rir/hmpage 


General 

Research  and  International 
Relations 

A great  deal  of  useful  information  is 
available  on  the  Research  and 
International  Relations’  WWW  site  at 
http://libraiy.utoronto.ca/www/rir/ 
hmpage.  You  can  read  the  latest  Research 
Update,  search  for  programs  to  support 
research  using  the  new  Community  of 
Science  funding  opportunities  database, 
obtain  electronic  application  forms  * 
(JetForm)  and  more.  Comments  and 
suggestions  are  welcomed. 

International 
Canadian  International 
Development  Agency 
CRC  Sogema  is  administering  CIDA’s 
Social  Reconstruction  Program  in  El 
Salvador.  For  information  on  prequali- 
tifcation,  terms  of  reference  for  prequalir 
fication  and  other  details  please  contact 
the  CRC  Sogema  office  in  El  Salvador 
at:  Programa  de  Reconstruccion  Social, 
CRC  Sogema,  Calle  Los  Abetos  16- A, 
Col.  San  Francisco,  San  Salvador,  El 
Salvador,  tel:  (503)  298-0575  and  (503) 
298-1038,  fax:  (503)  279-0846.  Deadline 
for  applications  to  be  received  at  the  El 
Salvador  office  is  June  28  at  3:30  p.m. 

Government  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Australia 
The  Australia  Prize  is  an  international 
award  given  for  an  outstanding  specific 
achievement  in  a selected  area  of  science 
and  technology  promoting  human 
welfare.  The  area  selected  for  the  1997 
prize  is  telecommunications.  For  nomi- 
nation procedures  contact  978-7040. 
Deadline  is  July  31. 

Medicine  & Life  Sciences 
American  Paralysis  Association 
APA  will  support  research  activities  that 
seek  a cure  for  paralysis  and  other  sequelae 
of  CNS  injury  with  a preference  for 
research  direcdy  applicable  to  the  spinal 
cord.  Deadline  is  July  15. 

Eppley  Foundation  for  Research 
The  foundation  will  support  research  in  the 
broad  areas  of  physical  and  biological 
sciences.  Preference  is  given  to  research 
grants  where  sufficient  work  can  be 
accomplished  to  enable  the  investigator 
to  apply  for  full-scale  support  to  other 
agencies.  There  are  no  restrictions  for 
applications  from  foreign  countries  but 
such  applications  must  justify  why 
research  funds  are  not  available  in  the 
home  country.  Deadline  is  August  1. 

National  Multiple  Sclerosis 
Society  (U.S.) 

The  society  supports fundamental  as  well  as 
applied  studies,  non-clinical  or  clinical  in 
nature,  including  projects  in  patient 
management,  care  and  rehabilitation. 


Funding  is  available  for  research  grants, 
post-doctoral  fellowships  and  senior  and 
junior  faculty  awards.  Some  citizenship 
restrictions  apply  to  certain  personnel 
support  programs.  Before  submitting  a 
proposal  for  research  support,  investiga- 
tors must  consult  the  society  directly  to 
determine  whether  the  research  plan  is 
appropriate  and  relevant  to  the  aims  of 
the  society.  Deadline  is  August  1. 

Pediatric  Aids  Foundation  (U.S.) 

The  foundation  has  announced  a request for 
proposals  to  fund  basic  medical  research 
in  pediatric  AIDS.  Support  is  offered  for 
one-year  research  grants,  two-year 
scholar  awards  and  short-term  scientific 
awards.  All  proposals  must  have  direct 
relevance  to  pediatric  HIV/AIDS  and  its 
related  issues.  Details  on  priority  areas 
and  letter  of  intent  format  are  available 
from  UTRS.  Deadline  is  July  30. 

Procter  8c  Gamble  Company- 
The  International  Program  for  Animal 
Alternatives  provides funds  for  research  in 
biological  sciences  directed  to  the  devel- 
opment of  replacements  or  improvements 
to  current  animal  methods  for  efficacy 
and  safety.  Specific  details  and  the  appli- 
cation format  can  be  found  in  the  current 
guidelines  for  applications.  Deadline  is 
August  15. 

Whitaker  Foundation 

The  foundation  encourages  and  supports 
research  and  training  in  biomedical 
engineering.  Applications  are  invited 
from  biomedical  investigators  who  are 
relatively  early  in  their  research  careers 
and  whose  medical  research  projects 
substantially  involve  the  innovative  use 
of  engineering  techniques  or  principles. 
Initial  application  is  by  submission  of  a 
preliminary  proposal.  Deadline  is  August  2. 

Helen  Hay  Whitney  Foundation 

The foundation  supports  early  post-doctoral 
training  fellowships  in  all  the  basic 
biomedical  research.  While  candidates 
may  be  residents  of  the  U.S.,  Canada  or 
Mexico,  other  restrictions  on  eligibility 
may  apply.  Deadline  is  August  15. 

Physical  Sciences  & 
Engineering 

Natural  Sciences  and  Engineering 
Research  Council 
All  researchers  who  intend  to  apply  fora 
research  grant  in  the  1997  competition 
must  submit  a Notification  of  Intent  to- 
Apply  for  a Research  Grant  (Form  180) 
and  related  documents  by  Aug.  15. 

Failure  to  comply  with  this  deadline  may 
adversely  affect  an  applicant’s  chances  of 
success.  Detailed  information  and  infor- 
mation on  any  changes  will  be  published 
this  summer  in  Contact  and  the  1996 
Researcher's  Guide  which  will  be  available 
in  mid-July.  It  will  also  be  posted  on 


NSERC’s  Web  page.  Note:  advance 
material  is  not  required  for  equipment 
grants  (including  major  equipment 
grants).  Deadline  is  August  15. 

Ontario  Laser  and  Lightwave  i 
Research  Centre 
OLLRC  has  issued  a call for  proposals  in 
connection  with  the  industrial  collabora- 
tions program.  The  project  work  must  be 
relevant  to  the  OLLRC’s  strategic 
objectives,  namely,  to  support  outstand- 
ing laser  and  lightwave  research  that 
enhances  the  knowledge  base  in  Ontario 
providing  the  foundation  for  technology- 
based  innovations  and  to  support  indus- 
trial growth  and  wealth  through  partner- 
ships with  industries  in  Ontario.  lt  is 
expected  that  the  industrial  cash  contri- 
bution to  the  project  be  at  least  equal  to 
the  level  requested  from  OLLRC.  The 
proposal  must  fit  into  one  of  the  thrust 
areas  under  biophotonic  or  photonics. 
Applications  will  be  reviewed  as  received 
by  OLLRC.  For  further  information 
contact  UTRS  at  978-7040. 

Upcoming  Deadlines 
June  28 

Canadian  Foundation  for  AIDS 
Research  — research  grants 

Astra  Pharma  Inc.  and  MRC/PMAC 
Health  Program  — post-doctoral 
fellowships 
June  30 

Canada  Council  — Killam  memorial 
prizes  (nominations),  Killam  research 
fellowships 

Crohn’s  8c  Colitis  Foundation  of 
Canada  — Armstrong  Ontario  fellow- 
ship; Finkelstein  prize  (nominations) 

German-American  Academic  Council 
Foundation  — transatlantic  research 
co-operation 

Smokeless  Tobacco  Research  Council 

— research  grants 

SSHRC  — integration  of  persons 
with  disabilites;  aid  to  research  and 
transfer  journals  joint  venture  grants 
JULYl 

Canadian  Genome  Analysis  8c  . 
Technology  Program  — stage  1 
research  and  career  development 
(letter  of  intent) 

Jessie  Ball  DuPont  Fund  — research 
grants 

Anna  Fuller  Fund  — post-doctoral 
fellowships 

Laidlaw  Foundation  — Great  Lakes 
conservation  program 

NSERC  — Steacie  memorial 
fellowships  (nominations) 

Ontario  Mental  Health  Foundation 

— support  for  publications,  conferences 

Spinal  Cord  Research  Foundation/ 

Paralyzed  Veterans  of  America  — 
research  proposals 
July  15 

Deafness  Research  Foundation  (U.S.) 

— new  research  grants 


Graduate  faculty  please  call  the  PhD  examinations  office 
at  978-5258 for  information  regarding  time  and  location  for  these  listings. 


Monday,  June  24 

Patrick  Francis  McGrath,  Department 
of  Civil  Engineering,  “Development  of 
Test  Methods  for  Predicting  Chloride 
Penetration  into  Concrete.” 

Prof.  R.D.  Hooton. 

Nicole  Louise  Young,  Department  of 
History,  “The  Arduous  Road  to 
Enlightenment:  The  Development  of 
Primary  Education  in 
Tobol’sk  Gubernia,  1816-1914.” 
Prof.  E.  Dowler. 

Tuesday,  June  25 

Hua  Xiao,  Department  of  Molecular 
and  Medical  Genetics,  “Protein-Protein 
Interactions  Involved  in  Transcriptional 
Activation  by  Activators.” 

Prof.  J.  Greenblatt. 

Wednesday,  June  26 
Grace  Wangari  Bunyi,  Department  of 


Education,  “Language,  Education  and 
Social  Selection  in  Kenya:  An 
Ethnographic  Study  of  Two  Schools.” 
Prof.  M.  Heller. 

Lawrence  Jerome  Leonard,  Department 
of  Education,  “Organizational  Learning 
and  the  Initiation  of  School  Councils." 

Prof.  K.  Leithwood. 
Jingzhong  Lin,  Department  of  Botany, 
“The  Genetic  Basis  of  Mating  System 
Differences  in  Mimulus 
(Scrophulariaceae).” 

Prof.  KM.  Ritland. 

Michael  B.  Tropak,  Department  of 
Molecular  and  Medical  Genetics, 
“Myelin-Associated  Glycoprotein:  An  I- 
Type  Sialyl  Lectin.”  Prof.  J.  Roder. 
Thursday,  June  27 
Julie  Renee  Anderson,  Department  of 
Near  Eastern  Studies,  “Spacial  and  . 


Temporal  Distribution  of  Domestic  and 
Civil  Architecture  in  Christian  Nubia.” 
Prof.  K.  Grzymski. 

Bella  Lando,  Department  of  Education, 
“Maternal  Mediation  and  the 
Development  of  Young  Children’s 
Understanding  of  Pictorial 
Representations.” 

Prof.  H.  Silverman. 

Friday,  July  5 

Katherine  Louise  Hill,  Institute  for  the 
History  and  Philosophy  of  Science  and 
Technology,  “The  Evolution  of 
Concepts  of  the  Continuum  in  17th- 
Century  Mathematics.”  Prof.  C.  Fraser. 

Friday,  July  12 

Bongsoo  Son,  Department  of  Civil 
Engineering,  “A  Study  of  G.F.  Newell’s 
‘Simplified  Theory  of  Kinematic  Waves 
in  Highway  Traffic.’”  Prof.  V.F.  Hurdle. 


Events 


Seminars 


The  Componential  Assessment 
of  Visual  Perception  Project. 

Tuesday,  June  25 

Prof.  Denise  Reid,  occupational  therapy, 
and  Jeff  Jutai,  Bloorview  MacMillan 
Centre.  Room  416, 256  McCaul  St.  3 to 
5 p.m.  Occupational  Therapy 

Digital  Mammography. 

Friday,  July  5 

Prof.  Martin  Yaffe,  radiology  and  medical 
biophysics;  medical  imaging  series. 
SG16  Reichmann  Research  Building, 
Sunnybrook  Health  Science  Centre.  10:30 
a.m.  Samuel Lunenfeld  Research  Institute 


Meetings  & 
Conferences 


University  Affairs  Board. 

Tuesday,  June  25 
Council  Chamber,  Simcoe  Hall.  4:45  p.m. 

Participatory  Design  Techniques 
for  Creating  Highly  Usable 
Computer  Systems. 

Thursday,  June  27 
The  workshop  alternates  between  lectures 
and  small  group  exercises.  Presenter: 
Michael  Muller,  work  and  usability  ana- 
lyst, U.S.  West  Advanced  Technologies. 
4103  Sandford  Fleming  Building.  9 a.m. 
to  5 p.m.  Fee:  $125,  ITRC  and  ToRCHI 
members  $75,  students  $40.  Information:" 
rosanna@itrc.on.ca  ITRC  and  Toronto 
Region  Computer  Human  Interaction  Group 

Governing  Council. 

Thursday,  June  27 
Council  Chamber,  Simcoe  Hall.  4:30  p.m. 

Leadership  and  School 
Improvement. 

Tuesday,  July  2 to  Friday,  July  5 

OISE/UT  summer  forum  on  Peel. 
Keynotes,  panels,  workshops.  Themes: 
School  Improvement/School  Success,  July 
2;  Change  Frames,  July  3;  Story  and 
Narrative,  July  4;  Beginning  with 
Ourselves,  July  5.  H.J.A.  Brown 
Education  Centre,  Peel  Board,  5650 


Hurontario  St.  Fee:  $100,  Peel  registrants 
$50.  Information:  (905)  890-1010,  ext. 
2631  or  (416)  923-6641,  ext.  2533. 


ROBARTS  LIBRARY 
Khoi  Van  Tran. 

To  June  30 

Khoi  Van  Tan,  paintings.  Display  area,  1st 
floor.  Hours:  Monday  to  Thursday,  8:30 
a.m.  to  11  p.m.;  Friday,  8:30  a.m.  to  6 
p.m.;  Saturday,  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m.;  Sunday, 
1 to  6 p.m. 

JUSTINAM.  BARNICKE 
GALLERY 
HART  HOUSE 
Glass  & Shadow. 

To  July  18 

Tom  Hopkins,  paintings  and  monoprints. 
Gallery  Hours:  Monday  to  Friday,  11 
a.m.  to  5 p.m.;  Saturday,  1 to  4 p.m. 

THOMAS  FISHER  RARE 
BOOK  LIBRARY 
From  Cavalcanti  to  Calvino: 
500  Years  of  Italian  Editions 
and  English  Translations. 

To  August  30 

An  exhibition  of  books  celebrating  the 
influence  of  Italian  literature  on  English 
literature  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the 
present  day.  Hours:  Monday  to  Friday, 
9 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 


Miscellany 


Campus  Walking  Tours. 

To  August  30 

Hour-long  tours  of  the  downtown  cam- 
pus conducted  by  student  guides.  Tours 
available  in  English,  French,  German  and 
Mandarin.  Map  Room,  Hart  House. 
10:30  a.m.,  1 and  2:30  p.m.,  Monday  to 
Friday.  Information:  978-5000. 


The  Bulletin  regularly  publishes  the  terms  of  reference  and  membership 
of  committees.  The  deadline  is  Monday,  two  weeks  prior  to  publication. 


Review 


University  of  Toronto 
Computing 

Planningfor  resources  to  support  the 
university’s future  academic  computing 
needs  requires  an  objective  assessment 
of  existing  infrastructure  and  services. 
To  this  end  Vice-Provost  Derek 
McCammond  proposed  that  the 
Academic  Advisory  Committee  of  the 
Computing  Management  Board  review 
University  of  Toronto  Computing.  A 
subgroup  was  established  to  oversee  the 
technical  audit  of  UTC. 

Mandate 

In  general  the  subgroup  is  to  define  the 
optimum  configuration  of  computing 
services  and  resources  necessary  to 
enhance  the  university’s  academic 
mission.  Specifically  the  subgroup  is 
asked  to:  (1)  identify  current  comput- 
ing services  and  the  resources  allocated 
to  provide  those  services;  (2)  evaluate 
the  quality  of  service  and  the  extent  to 
which  services  offered  meet  current 
needs;  (3)  recommend  any  changes  — 
in  resources,  structures  and/or  opera- 
tions — necessary  to  better  align 
service  provision  with  academic 
need;  (4)  describe  emerging  needs  and 
the  services  and  resources  that  will  be 
required  to  address  them;  (5) 
recommend  an  implementation 
strategy  to  achieve  directions  arising 


from  (2),  (3)  and  (4).  In  consultation 
with  Vice-Provost  McCammond  and 
the  Academic  Advisory  Committee, 
external  reviewers  will  be  selected  to 
assist  the  subgroup. 

Membership 

Professors  Carl  Amrhein,  chair, 
geography.  Jack  Gorrie,  Faculty  of 
Applied  Science  and  Engineering; 
David  Mock,  Faculty  of  Dentistry, 
and  David  Wortman,  Faculty  of  Arts 
and  Science;  and  Alan  Rosselet,  man- 
ager, academic  services;  and  Eugene 
Siciunas,  director,  UTC. 

The  subgroup  will  develop  a frame- 
work for  the  audit  process  for  con- 
sideration by  the  Academic 
Advisory  Committee.  In  doing  so  it 
will  have  two  initial  tasks:  (1)  to 
define  the  detailed  information 
required  from  UTC  and  if  appropri- 
ate a consistent  format  for  its  pre- 
sentation; (2)  to  prepare  specific 
terms  of  reference  for  the  external 

It  is  expected  that  the  subgroup 
will  consult  widely  in  the  university 
community;  a report  and  recommen- 
dation will  be  submitted  to  the 
Academic  Advisory  Committee  by 
Aug.  1.  Submission  to  the  sub- 
group should  be  directed  to  Louis 
Charpentier,  Room  221,  Simcoe  Hall; 
e-mail:  l.charpentier@utoronto.ca 
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CLASSIFIED 


A classified  ad  costs  $15  for  up  to  35  words  and  $.50  for  each  additional  word  (maximum  70).  Your  phone  number  counts  as  one  word,  but  the  components  of  your  address  will  each  be 
counted  as  a word.  No  charge  for  postal  code.  A cheque  or  money  order  payable  to  University  of  Toronto  must  accompany  your  ad.  Ads  must  be  submitted  in  writing,  10  days  before 
The  publication  date,  to  Nancy  Bush,  Department  of  Public  Affairs,  21  King’s  College  Circle,  2nd  Fl„  Toronto,  Ontario  M5S  1A1. 

Ads  will  not  be  accepted  over  the  phone.  To  receive  a tearsheet  and/or  receipt  please  include  a stamped  self-addressed  envelope.  For  more  information  please  call:  978-2106. 


Accommodation 
Rentals  Available 
—Metro  &Area  — 


Sabbatical  rental.  Fully  furnished  one-bed- 
room apartment.  July  1996 — August  1997. 
Downtown  Toronto,  Harbord/Montrose  near 
U of  T;  subway;  on  bus  route.  Suit  visiting 
academic.  Non-smoker.  No  pets.  $800  in- 
cludes utilities.  References  required.  516- 
0905  evenings. 

Spacious,  bright,  Victorian  duplex  in 

Yonge/Summerhill  area;  3 bedrooms,  2 
fireplaces;  sun-room  overlooking  garden; 
fully  furnished  and  equipped;  near  subway; 
walk  to  U of  T,  excellent  shopping,  Bloor 
Street.  Available  November  through  March. 
922-8060. 

North  Toronto.  Furnished  3-bedroom,  2- 
bathroom  home,  close  to  excellent  schools, 
TTC.  Finished  basement,  garage,  air  condi- 
tioning, 6 appliances.  Non-smoking. 
Available  September  1,  one-year  lease. 
$1,700  plus  utilities.  References  please. 
Tel:  (416)  481-1878.  Fax:  (416)  481-6149. 

Sabbatical  rental.  Fully  equipped,  furnished, 
3-bedroom  house,  prime  City  of  Toronto 
area  (Glenview  Avenue).  Forced-air  heating, 
central  air  conditioning,  gas  log  fireplace, 
cable  TV,  fenced  yard.  Excellent  schools, 
parks,  recreational  facilities,  close  to  pub- 
lic transportation.  $1 ,750/month  plus  util- 
ities (heat,  electricity,  telephone).  September 
1/96  to  June  1997  (flexible).  Non-smok- 
ers, no  pets.  Denise  or  Mike  Henderson, 
(416)  484-0817.  E-mail:  mikeh@Yorku.ca 

Annex  — Madison  Avenue.  Immaculate, 
furnished  & equipped  apartments.  Quiet, 
smoke-  and  pet-free.  Walk  to  University, 
OISE  & ROM.  $350  per  week.  763-2543. 

2-bedroom  upper  duplex,  fully  furnished. 
Sun-room,  underground  parking,  backyard. 
Close  to  parks,  Yonge  Street,  Sunnybrook 
Hospital  and  subway.  Available  August  1 for 
1 year.  $1 ,200  per  month  plus  hydro.  Non- 
smoker.  (416)  932-2511. 

U of  T,  TGH,  HSC  5-minute  walk.  Furnished 
1 -bedroom  September  1 , bachelor  July  1 5, 
both  suitable  for  single  persons  only.  Rebuilt 
Victorian  house.  Corner  Henry  and  Cecil 
Streets.  Non-smokers  please.  Coin  laun- 
dry facilities.  (416)  595-0026. 

Upper  duplex,  Willcocks  Street.  One  bed- 
room, spacious,  modern  kitchen,  A/C, 
furnished  except  for  bed.  September  1. 
$1 ,000/month  utilities  included.  (905)  822- 
4015  days. 

Furnished  3-bedroom  family  home  for  rent 
from  January  1 to  August  31, 1997  in 
great  downtown  neighbourhood 
(Danforth/Logan).  Suitable  for  faculty  or 
graduate  student.  $1,800  per  month  in- 
cluding all  utilities.  Please  call  466-2425. 

Spacious  studio  apartment  in  private  home. 
Furnished,  newly  renovated,  sunny,  quiet 
neighbourhood.  Lower  level,  outside  en- 
trance. Convenient  to  U of  T,  hospitals 
(Avenue  Road/MacPherson).  Available 
through  August  1997.  Non-smoker. 
$700/month  inclusive.  (416)  515-9153. 

Quiet  4-bedroom,  2-bathroom  Annex 
house,  ten-minute  walk  from  University. 


Tastefully  furnished.  5 appliances.  Secluded 
garden.  Parking.  Excellent  schools, 
parks,  transportation,  shopping.  No 
pets/smoking.  Available  September  1. 
$1,850  monthly.  References.  (416)  978- 
4882;  102063.2152@compuserve.com 

Large,  semi-furnished  home,  4 bedrooms, 
2 studies,  6 appliances,  a/c,  fireplace, 
garage,  garden.  Near  to  shops,  schools, 
buses  and  GO  Train.  August  1,  1996  — 
July  31, 1997.  $1 ,325/month.  (416)  261- 
0540.  boonstra@lake.scar.utoronto.ca 

Three-bedroom  townhouse  at  the  Beaches, 
minutes  to  boardwalk  and  steps  to  TTC. 
Non-smoking,  no  children  or  pets.  $1,000 
per  month.  (416)  691-7019  or  694-1226. 

Runnymede/Annette.  3-4  bedroom  fully 
furnished  Victorian  home  on  Westholme. 
Owner  on  sabbatical  in  England.  Garage, 
renovated  kitchen  and  bath,  lovely  garden, 
quiet  street,  close  to  good  schools,  5 min- 
utes to  Bloor  subway.  1 year  from  July  1 5. 
$1,800  + utilities.  Hearthstone.  481-2045. 

Bloor/Prince  Edward.  Charming  2-3  bed- 
room fully  furnished  home  on  Edwalter.  5 
minutes  by  bus  to  Bloor  subway,  fenced 
yard,  2 minutes  to  junior  elementary  school. 
1 year  from  August  1 . $1 ,750.  Hearthstone. 
481-2045. 

“Flat”  in  teacher’s  home  — parking  avail- 
able. Suits  single.  $700  (laundry  nego- 
tiable). Full  kitchen  & bath.  Relaxed  lifestyle. 
“Partially”  furnished.  Call  (416)  656-2317. 
Faculty  members  welcome. 

St.  George  & Bloor.  Owner’s  1+  bedroom 
condo.  A/C,  furnished,  5-minute  walk  to 
U of  T.  Available  July  5 to  August  26.  Rent 
negotiable.  Suit  one  non-smoker,  no  pets. 
Please  leave  message  on  my  machine. 
944-2640. 

September  15  — May/June  1997  (flexible). 
Steps  from  U of  T.  Faculty  house,  fully 
furnished,  all  appliances,  piano,  fireplace, 
garden,  parking.  Two  bedrooms,  two 
studies.  Living-room,  kitchen/dining- 
room, 1 72  baths.  $1 ,950/month  includ- 
ing gardener,  monthly  cleaning,  utilities. 
References  required.  E-mail: 
buttrick@rsrch.econ.yorku.ca;  telephone: 
(416)  977-8329  until  end  July  1996. 

U of  T west.  Spectacular,  elegant,  unfur- 
nished, 2-storey  condo,  2 BR,  2 'k  B,  1 ,680 
sq.  ft.  Skylights,  2 fireplaces,  roof  garden, 
Jacuzzi,  air  conditioning,  all  appliances, 
parking.  September  1 . $1 ,600/month  + util- 
ities. 978-6983,  (905)  540-8436. 

Danforth  and  Broadview.  Bright,  one-bed- 
room  apartment.  Private  entrance.  Laundry. 
Non-smoker.  $630/month.  463-4261. 

Three-bedroom  detached,  Yonge  and 
Lawrence;  September  to  April  (flexible), 
two  fireplaces,  sun-room,  furnished,  2 
washrooms,  6 appliances,  garage/private 
drive,  enclosed  yard,  great  neighbourhood, 
close  to  TTC.  $1,850  plus  utilities.  Call 
(416)  322-7568. 

Rosedale,  charming  spacious  lower  du- 
plex, 1 bedroom,  large  living-  and  dining- 
rooms, fireplaces,  laundry  facilities,  parking, 
1 0 ft.  ceilings.  25-minute  walk  from  campus. 
Quiet,  non-smoker.  No  pets.  August  1. 
$1,350  plus  utilities.  923-1417. 


High  Park,  close  to  subway  and  Grenadier 
Pond,  1 -bedroom  apartment  in  house,  separate 
entrance,  very  private.  Available  August  1 , newly 
renovated.  Prefer  non-smoker.  $900/month, 
includes  parking.  Call  (416)  252-7050. 


Accommodation 
Rentals  Required 


Need  someone  to  take  good  care  of  your 
house?  Southam  Fellow  from  Edmonton  is 
looking  for  house  or  apartment,  furnished 
with  two  bedrooms,  for  the  academic  year, 
September  1996 — April  1997.  Prefer  walk- 
ing distance  to  U of  T.  Two  adults,  two  small 
children,  non-smokers,  will  water  plants, 
care  for  cat(s).  Call  David  at  (403)  429- 
5266  or  dstaples@thejournal.southam.ca 

Academic  mature  Montreal  couple  on  sab- 
batical require  house  or  apartment  for  fall 
term  1996.  Exchange  or  rental.  U of  T area 
preferred.  Phone/fax  (514)  932-0026.  E- 
mail:  rpoole@BI01  .Lan.McGill.Ca 

Sublet/house-sitting  arrangement  re- 
quired. Female  teacher  on  education  leave 
will  take  good  care  of  your  home  (studio, 
apartment  house).  Non-smoker.  July  or  Sept- 
ember-January  (term  is  flexible).  Call  col- 
lect (306)  653-0371 , or  ericl@idirect.com 

Senior  judge  and  wife  require  comfort- 
able, fully  furnished  with  all  amenities 
condo/apartment/(house?)  for  seven 
months  commencing  September  1/96  for 
sabbatical  at  U of  T law  school.  Prefer  ac- 
commodation close  to  campus,  walking 
or  two-three  subway  stops.  We  have  had 
our  own  house  for  30  years  and  would 
treat  your  residence  with  the  same  respect. 
References  if  required.  Reply  to  Justice 
John  A.  Agrios,  Edmonton,  Alberta.  Fax: 
(403)  427-0334.  Phone:  (403)  434-1365 


Accommodation 

Shared 


Large  furnished  room  for  shorter  than  3- 
month  rentals:  use  of  Cabbagetown  house, 
kitchen,  deck,  laundry.  20  minutes  to 
University  on  streetcar.  No  parking. 
Non-smoker,  female  preferred.  Rent  $700/ 
month.  Available  now.  Call  Joan,  929-8714. 

Danforth  and  Broadview.  Fully  renovated 
house  to  share.  Ideal  for  visiting  professor 
or  doctoral  student.  TTC  15  minutes  to  U of 
T.  A 9'x12'  furnished  bedroom/office  with 
private  deck  over  backyard.  $350.  All  ap- 
pliances, fireplace,  yard.  Street  parking. 
Non-smoking,  pet-free,  organized,  quiet. 
Includes  maid/utilities.  Call  Ken  Shepard, 
Ph.D.  463-0423. 


Vacation  / Leisure 


Townhouse  on  mountain  in  Tremblant  re- 
sort, 4 bedrooms,  4 washrooms,  all  appli- 
ances, Jacuzzi,  sauna,  BBQ.  For  rent: 
$750/week,  $300  weekend  (2  nights). 
Please  leave  message:  (514)  274-9332. 


Luxury  Park  Lane  condo,  University/ 
Dundas.  2 bedrooms,  2 baths,  5 appliances! 


Parking  & locker  included!  Best  view!  Short 
walk  to  Queen’s  Park!  Jan  Robinson  322- 
8000.  W.H.  Bosley  Ltd.,  Realtor. 

Riverdale.  Charming,  renovated  home  in 
prime  Broadview/Danforth  location.  Open 
concept,  fireplace,  pine  floors,  quality 
kitchen  with  walk-out  to  deck  and  gorgeous 
perennial  garden.  Finished  basement  with 
new  bathroom.  Parking!  $189,900.  Yvonne 
Pennefather  461-0907,  Sutton  Group 
Partners. 

North  Rosedale.  Duplex-house,  quiet  street, 
income  or  two-generation  living.  Main  floor: 
2 bedrooms,  large  DR;  kitchen,  appliances; 
breakfast  nook,  sunken  library,  LR  with 
fireplace,  overlooking  large  south-facing 
back  garden.  Upper  flat:  2 BR,  bathroom; 
bright,  eat-in,  fully  equipped  kitchen;  living- 
/dining-room,  fireplace;  deck  overlooking 
backyard.  Hardwood  floors.  Gas  stove,  fur- 
nace, water  heater.  Private  driveway,  garage. 
Near  public  transportation.  $799,000. 
Enquiries:  (416)  964-9600,  or  Helen  Jones: 
(905)  352-2440. 


Health  Services 


PERSONAL  COUNSELLING  in  a caring,  con- 
fidential environment.  U of  T extended  health 
benefits  provide  excellent  coverage.  Dr. 
Ellen  Greenberg,  Registered  Psychologist, 
is  now  arranging  appointments  for  August 
and  on.  170  St.  George  Street.  944-3799. 

Individual  and  Couple  Psychotherapy. 

Daytime  and  evening  hours.  U of  T staff 
extended  benefits  provide  full  coverage.  Dr. 
Gale  Bildfell,  Registered  Psychologist,  C.M. 
Hincks  Institute,  114  Maitland  Street 
(Wellesley  & Jarvis).  972-6789. 

Violet  Head,  Registered  Psychologist. 

Individual,  family  and  group  psychothera- 
py. Work  with  other  cultures,  women’s  is- 
sues, addictions,  depression,  etc.  U of  T 
staff  health  benefits  cover  cost.  200  St. 
Clair  Ave.  W.,  Suite  404,  Toronto  M4V 1 R1 . 
922-7260. 

Individual  psychotherapy  for  adults. 

Evening  hours  available.  Extended  benefits 
coverage  for  U of  T staff.  Dr.  Paula 
Gardner,  Registered  Psychologist,  114 
Maitland  Street  (Wellesley  and  Jarvis). 
469-6317. 

Individual  cognitive  behavioural  psy- 
chotherapy. Practice  focussing  on  eating 
disorders,  depression,  anxiety  and  women’s 
issues.  U of  T staff  extended  health  care 
benefits  provide  full  coverage.  Dr.  Janet 
Clewes,  Registered  Psychologist,  183  St. 
Clair  Avenue  West  (St.  Clair  and  Avenue 
Road).  929-3084. 

Psychologist  providing  individual,  group 

and  couple  therapy.  Personal  and  relation- 
ship issues.  U of  T extended  health  plan  cov- 
ers psychological  services.  For  a consulta- 
tion call  Dr.  Heather  A.  White,  535-9432, 
140  Albany  Avenue  (Bathurst/Bloor). 

PSYCHOANALYTIC  PSYCHOTHERAPY  with 
a Registered  Psychologist.  Dr.  June  Higgins, 
The  Medical  Arts  Building,  170  St.  George 
Street  (Bloor  and  St.  George).  928-3460. 

Psychologist  providing  individual  and 
group  psychotherapy.  Work  stress,  anxiety, 
depression  and  women’s  health.  U of  T 


staff  health  plan  covers  cost.  Dr.  Sarah  | 
Maddocks,  registered  psychologist,  114  I 
Maitland  Street  (Wellesley  & Jarvis).  972- 
1935  ext.  3321. 

David  Day,  Registered  Psychologist,  pro-  | 
viding  counselling,  psychotherapy,  crisis 
and  post-traumatic  management.  If  your 
inquiry  cannot  be  answered  in  person, 
please  include  the  most  convenient  time 
to  return  your  call.  455  Spadina  Avenue 
(College  and  Spadina),  Suite  216.  977- 
8949. 

Specialist  in  Health  Psychology/ 
Behavioural  Medicine.  Cognitive/prob- 
lem-solving focus  for  adults  coping  with 
medical  illness,  addictions,  stress,  life 
change,  bereavement.  General  coun- 
selling/psychotherapy. Offices  in  Toronto 
and  Scarborough.  Dr.  Robert  Woods, 
Registered  Psychologist.  (416)  755- 
8816. 

PSYCHOTHERAPY  SERVICES. 

Assessment  and  consultation;  short-  and 
long-term  insight  focused  psychotherapy 
with  adults;  play  therapy  with  children; 
parent  consultation;  prenatal  and  postna- 
tal counselling;  Watch,  Wait  and  Wonder 
mother-infant  support.  Medical  Arts,  170 
St.  George  Street,  Toronto  (416)  927- 
0911. 

Registered  psychologist  providing  emo- 
tionally focused,  experiential  psy- 
chotherapy for  individuals  and  couples. 
Service  covered  by  U of  T extended 
health  care  plan.  Day  and  evening  hours 
available.  Contact  Dr.  Jeanne  Watson, 
252  Bloor  Street  West.  923-6641  ext. 
2555. 

Dr.  Randy  Silverman,  Registered 
Psychologist,  providing  time-limited  psy- 
chodynamic psychotherapy.  Evening 
hours  available.  U of  T staff  benefits  pro- 
vide full  coverage.  230  Sheppard  Avenue 
West  (close  to  Yonge  and  Sheppard).  250- 
1540. 

ELECTROLYSIS.  Men  & women. 
Permanent  hair  removal;  safe,  medically 
approved,  confidential,  disposable  wires,  'k 
hour-$23,  1 hour-$40,  facials-$35.  Acne, 
freckles.  Introductory  offer;  pay  two,  third 
free.  Bay  Street  Clinic,  1033  Bay.  921- 
1357. 


Word  Processing 


Word  processing  and  general  office  ser- 
vices. University  experience.  Reasonable 
rates.  Call  Linda,  591-9382. 

Secretarial  Services.  Word  processing, 
spreadsheets,  slide  presentations  — fly- 
ers, resumes,  reports,  etc.  Call  944- 
8957. 


Miscellany 


Lightning  Editorial  Services.  Polish  your 
gem.  Substantive  editing,  copy  editing, 
rewriting,  plain  language  editing  and  proof- 
reading. Efficient,  friendly  service  (not  Miss 
Thistlebottom).  (416)  534-2133. 

PARKING.  Admiral  Road.  One  private,  safe 
space,  2 blocks  from  campus.  $55/month. 
(905)  822-4015  days. 
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Where  to  find  THE  BULLETIN  racks  and  boxes 

Bloor  & St.  George 

southeast  corner 
Gerald  Larkin  Building 
• 16  Devonshire  Place,  lobby 
Claude  T.  Bissell  Building 
140  St.  George  St.,  outside 
Robarts  Library 
north  entrance 
Wycliffe  College 
Hoskin  Ave.  at  Tower  Rd. 
Whitney  Hall 
85  St.  George  St., 
in  sheltered  entrance 

Sir  DaRiel  Wilson  Residence 
73  St.  George  St., 
box  by  porters  door 
Sir  Daniel  Wilson  Residence 
southwest  corner 
21  King’s  College  Circle 
inside  front  door 
University  College 
lobby 

Simcoe  Hall 

rack  inside  door 

Medical  Sciences  Building 

main  entrance 

Medical  Sciences  Building 
east  side  by  dean’s  office 
Sigmund  Samuel  Library 

lobby 

Hart  House 

Arbor  Room  entrance 
Sidney  Smith  Hall 
inside  east  and  west  doors 
Sidney  Smith  Cafeteria 
east  door 
Innis  College 
Sussex  Ave., 
at  Innis  College  Cafe 

New  College 

21  Classic  Ave.,  Wetmore  Hall 

New  College 

40  Willcocks  St. 

New  College 

northeast  corner,  Huron  and  Willcocks 

Botany 

25  Willcocks  St., 
corridor  on  east  side 

Forestry 

33  Willcocks  St.,  east  entrance 
45  Willcocks  St. 
front  of  building 

Lash  Miller  Chemical  Laboratories 
Willcocks  St.  and  St. 

George  St.  entrances 
McLennan  Physical  Laboratories 
main  foyer 
Knox  College 

59  St.  George  St,,  southwest  comer 

45-49  St.  George  St. 
box  between  buildings 
Galbraith  Building 
lobby  on  St.  George  St. 
International  Students  Centre 
inside  door 

Koffler  Student  Services  Centre 

St.  George  St.  and 
College  St.  entrances 
215  Huron  St. 
inside  front  door 
Sandford  Fleming  Building 
in  open  area 

College  St.  & King’s  College  Rd. 

northeast  corner 
FitzGerald  Building 
Taddlecreek  Road,  east  side 
Best  Institute 
112  College  St.,  on  wall 
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St.  George  Slays  a Dragon 

Narrowing  U ofTs  Main  Street  will  restore  the  balance  between  people  and  cars 
By James  Brown  and  Kim  Storey 


These  events  undermined  other  systems  on  the  street. 

The  trees  that  had  effectively  brought  an  element  of  shelter  from 
winds,  rain  and  heat  were  eliminated  in  order  to  widen  the  pave- 
ment The  buildings  along  streets  and  in  neighbourhoods  that  had 
reached  a human-scaled  density  and  urbane  character  were  in  many 
cases  decimated  to  accommodate  the  new  services  required  by  the 
automobile  such  as  garages,  gas  stations  and  convenient  parking. 
Thus  over  time  the  providing  of  an  unimpeded  passage  for 


DOMINATING  TECHNOLOGY 
OF  THE  CAR? 


Most  of  these  efforts  concentrated  on  style  more  than  scale 
or  did  not  acknowledge  that  thriving  streets  were  often  the  re- 
sult of  many  systems  working  together.  They  have  generally 
proved  unequal  to  the  task  of  revitalizing.  They  have  not 
understood  the  complexity  of  streets.  Serious  improvements  to 
the  street  take  a broader  approach,  considering  together 
infrastructure,  car  movement,  pavement  width,  “greening”  and 
the  creation  of  subspaces  within  the  street  volume  through  the 
placement  of  objects,  planting  and  buildings. 

Increasing  understanding  of  these  relationships  has  re- 
cently been  accompanied  by  a realization  that  narrowing  the 
pavement  is  a real  option  in  the  redesign  of  streets.  Traffic 


The  design  is  setting  into  motion  the  new  co- 
evolution  of  the  different  elements  on  St.  George  Street.  In  ad- 
dition to  changes  to  street  width,  restoration  of  treed  borders  and 
other  landscaping  elements,  the  historical  change  of  St.  George 
Street  from  a residential  street  to  an  institutional  one  will  be 
acknowledged  when  the  University  of  Toronto  carries  forward 
plans  to  permit  a limited  retail  use  on  the  street.  The  introduc- 
tion of  commercial  activity  responds  to  the  presence  today  of  the 
“well-travelled  passage”  — in  this  case  the  walking  population 
of  the  University  of  Toronto  downtown  campus. 

In  the  conscious  crafting  of  cities  and  streets,  we  have  often 
made  little  effort  to  understand  their  real  dynamics  — of  what 
ultimately  governs  and  produces  a considered  and  quality 
environment.  The  creating  of  livable  and  healthy  streets  thus 
implies  gaining  greater  understanding  of  how  disparate  elements 
work  together;  a recognition  that  good  road  engineering  or  solid 
infrastructure  or  street  furniture  in  themselves  aren’t  enough. 
St.  George  Street  will  put  to  the  test  some  of  the  insights  we 
are  gaining  into  the  making  of  good  streets. 


This  article  is  adapted  from  the 
April/May  1996  issue  of  Update, 
the  newsletter  of  the  Royal 
Architectural  Institute  of  Canada. 
The  authors  are  project  architects for 
the  St.  George  Street  revitalization 
which  began  June  10.  They  are 
working  in  a joint  venture  with 
van  Nostrand  Hanson  DiCastri 
Architects  and  Corban  and  Goode 
Landscape  Architects. 


The  street  is  our 

“unconscious”  public 
space  in  the  Canadian 
city.  Whereas  many  other  public 
spaces  — for  instance  squares  and 
parks  — are  particularly  sized, 
programmed  and  designed  for 
conspicuous  public  use,  the  street 
is  viewed  and  used  less  con- 
sciously. This  is  a paradox,  given 
the  importance  and  complexity 
of  streets.  They  provide  passage 
for  people,  goods  and  services; 
they  are  the  addresses  for  busi- 
nesses and  residences;  they  are  Elms  along  an 

the  major  corridor  for  gas,  hy- 
droelectric and  water  lines.  Streets  may  even  offer  protection. 
Trees  traditionally  were  planted  in  turf  adjacent  the  road.  They 
provided  shade,  reduced  dust  levels  and  gave  the  street  a visu- 
al and  aesthetic  boost. 

The  street  in  reality  is  a complex  system  where  all  these  el- 
ements evolve  as  a concerted  whole  and  where  a major  change 
to  a single  aspect  affects  the  balance  and  performance  of  the 
other  elements.  Ultimately  the  quality  of  the  public  realm  is  the 
reflection  of  the  sum  performance  of  all  levels.  This  we  are  more 
conscious  of:  through  our  common  experience  and  daily  con- 
tact with  a particular  street,  we  gain  a temporal  and  spatial 
awareness.  Most  of  us  can  visually  determine  the  healthiness  of 
a place  — whether  a stretch  of  street  is  in  decline  or  active  and 
healthy  — though  we  can  only  vaguely  point  to  invisible 
catalysts  or  fix  blame  on  poor  planning,  inefficiency  or  inaction. 

In  the  case  of  Toronto  the  evolution  of  the  many  systems  con- 
stituting the  whole  of  the  street  had  been  set  by  the  turn  of  the 
century.  Market  activity — the  provision  of  goods  and  services 
— was  historically  sited  on  the  well-travelled  passage.  A water 
infrastructure  had  been  laid  below  the  surface  and  on  many 
streets  trees  had  been  planted  in  grassy  borders.  A coherent 
building  stock  had  been  put  in  place  along  streets  propor- 
tioned for  horse-and-carriage  technology.  There  was  usually  a 
sidewalk  for  pedestrians. 

The  technological  change  from  the  horse  and  carriage  to  the 
automobile  had  a dramatic  impact  on  the  balance  between  the 
different  elements  on  the  street.  At  first  the  strength  of  the  orig- 
inal order  within  the  right  of  way  dictated  the  limited  accom- 
modation of  the  car.  But  increasing  use  of  the  automobile 
brought  about  changes  that  included  the  more  universal  use  of 
asphalt  (whereas  brick  paving  and  other  materials  had  also 
been  used  previously),  the  widening  of  streets  to  create  more 
room  for  cars,  the  need  for  parking  on  streets  and  off  them  and 
relegation  of  the  pedestrian  firmly  behind  the  curb  as  a result 
of  the  hazards  automobile  traffic  created. 


cars  came  to  be  seen  as  the  purpose  of  streets.  This  was  codi- 
fied in  extensive  standards  and  classifications.  When  these 
were  implemented  what  had  been  a complementary  relation- 
ship in  the  early  evolution  of  cars  and  the  street  was  thrown  out 
of  balance,  at  the  expense  of  the  urbanity  of  public  space. 

Can  the  street  as  an  entity  be  reconfigured  and  unfrozen 
from  the  dominating  technology  of  the  car?  Despite  good  in- 
tentions, past  experiments  in  street  improvements  have  often 
been  ineffectual.  In  the  downtown  street  furniture  movement 
of  the  1970s  and  1980s,  for  example,  sidewalks  were  painted  and 
stamped  to  look  like  brick  and  small  trees  were  planted  in 
boxes  or  in  pavement  under  hydro  wires  to  beautify  the  street. 
An  earlier  movement  that  many  people  will  remember 
sought  to  prohibit  car  traffic  of  any  kind  on  certain  streets,  turn- 
ing them  into  pedestrian  malls. 


Can  the  street  as  an  entity 

BE  RECONFIGURED  AND 
UNFROZEN  FROM  THE 


urban  street,  circa  1900:  shade, 


engineer  Walter  Kulash  antici- 
pates a Third  Motor  Age  in  which 
a better  balance  between  traffic 
and  communities  is  restored.  He 
wrote  about  it  in  the  Winter  1996 
issue  of  Places  magazine. 

“Our  highway  capacity  manu- 
al makes  an  interesting  and  little 
understood  point,”  he  says,  and  it 
is  that  wider  lanes  don’t  increase 
the  efficiency  of  a street.  Long  ex- 
perience suggests  a lane  can  carry 
a maximum  of  about  1,900  vehi- 
cle per  hour,  he  says.  “A  lane  car- 
ries this  1,900  vehicles  whether 
it’s  on  a beautiful  little  residential 
street,  a handsome  commercial 
street  or  the  ugliest  arterial  in  the 
world.  Another  interesting  fea- 
ture of  traffic  is  that  you  move  the 
most  vehicles  at  25  to  35  miles 
an  hour  — the  design  speed  of 
traditional  urban  streets.”  - 
Recognizing  this  opens  new 
possibilities  for  degraded  streets 
in  the  city  and  suburbs,  including 
reduced  dust  levels  and  a visual  and  aesthetic  boost.  the  revitalization  project  for  St. 

George  Street  running  through 
the  University  of  Toronto.  Here  the  actual  space  of  the  road 
pavement  is  being  reduced  and  the  66-foot  right  of  way  is  being 
modified  to  regain  a more  urbane  balance  of  elements. 

St.  George  Street  was  widened  in  the  1940s  to  accommodate 
four  lanes  of  traffic.  This  resulted  in  the  loss  of  two  rows  of  elm 
trees  and  the  grassy  borders.  But  several  years  ago  the  intro- 
duction of  bike  lanes  reduced  the  number  of  car  lanes  back  to 
two.  With  the  co-operation  of  the  City  of  Toronto’s  Department 
of  Public  Works,  the  width  of  the  street  is  now  being  narrowed 
by  eight  feet  to  accommodate  the  current  capacity  of  two  car 
lanes,  two  bike  lanes  and  one  parking  lane. 

Together  the  city’s  planning  department  and  the  University 
of  Toronto  are  creating  a new  joint  public  realm  that  ex- 
pands and  redefines  the  space  of  the  pedestrian  way,  thus  al- 
lowing a generous  line  of  grass  verges  (borders  along  the 
curb)  and  boulevards  to  help  ensure  the  vitality  of  three  new 
lines  of  trees  (selected  with  the  co-operation  of  the  University 
of  Toronto  arboretum  committee  and  the  parks  department 
and  placed  with  the  co-operation  of  Toronto  Hydro, 
Consumers  Gas  and  the  public  works  department.)  The  im- 
balance created  by  the  street  widening  undertaken  nearly  50 
years  ago  now  has  a real  opportunity  to  be  redressed  because 
of  a similarly  powerful  pavement  reduction  and  adjustment  of 
the  public  right  of  way. 
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